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COMPARATIVE VIEW. or ruf ASSOCIATIONS | 
2 or rn YEAR 1792, aun THAT RECENTLY 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ae 


— | 
the Addreſs to the Sussca1ptrs to the Assd- 
CIATIONS againſt REPUBLICANS and LEVELLERS, 
| prefixedtomy *DErexce of the LETTER attributed to 
« Mr. Rezves,” the attack of it is treated as ultimately 
directed againſt thoſe very numerous and reſpectable 
Bodies, to expoſe them to popular indignation ; an 
effect which, if juſtly founded, it could not fail 5 
produce. For if we be obliged to grant the juſtice 
ol the accuſation brought againſt him, they appear 
as connected with a Man, and (as his oppone 
further aſſert) with a Party, ſyſtematically employed 
to ſubvert the Liberties of this Country. Now the 
ſpirit of the yixsr AssoctA Tro and its principles, 1 it 
will be urged, will pervade all thoſe formed in imi- 
tation of it: and the former muſt be totally deter- 
- mined, or at jeaft ſtrongly modified, by the ſpirit * 
nd prineiples of iti founders, 
ffs | Wu 


1XTRODVECTION.,/ 


Wurn OrrosrrION thought it expMtient to make 
uſe of the Statutes to which they gave the name of 
« the GREN VILLE and Prrr Acts, to bring the mass 
ol the Pegple into action upon the ſtage of Govern- 
ment, and upon that occaſion declared, by one of 
their Leaders, that they ſhould be ſo brought for- 
ward; it became neceflary to deprive the Aſſbciated 
Defenders of the N of the great weight 
they poſſeſſed in the nation, from natural influence and 
from long · deſerved reſpect and attachment; for the 
whole of this weight, they knew, would be fully 
exerted in oppoſition to plan. Hence they 
were led, by a kind of political neceſſity, to the ac 
cuſation of a Man, connected, by the relation ex- 
plained above, with each of their diſtinct Bodies. And 
they indicated the conſequences they meant to be 
drawn from it more fully, in a more direct attack 
upon them, by affirming, that © proofs exiſt, that tze 
« Affociations” ( againſt Republicans and Levellers) 
| © are part of a ſyſtem of a'deep-laid conſpiracy to 
" *eſtabliſh a military deſpotiſm.” Such were the 
aſures they embraced in order to deſtroy the 
weight of the AssocrArioxs, and eyen to Fxcite: tha 


| A againſt thn. 


"Now the litter cannor act unleſs "ROO 
M bodied, The declaration that they ſhould act was 
eotemporary with the accuſations here ſtated. Some 
mode in which they were to be embodied was there: 
fors 


N 1 rnobver ion. | 4 


for teh oy in contemplation ; and it 1s likely | 
the ſpecific mode fince recommended by the Con- | 
- MiTTzz of the Wario CLus. But to the ſucceſs of 
any ſuch plan, the accuſation of Mr. Rstvss and |. 
the ASSOCIATIONS was a moſt neceſſary preparatory 
neaſure, The object theſe attacks would ſerve 
could only be pointed out in the Dzrsxce, generally; 
+ the,outlines of the finiſhed plan could not be exa- 
5 mined before they were given to the Public : they 
deve contained in the following paragraph, taken from 
the * of that time, 


Tur Committee of the Whig Club appointed. 
© to prepare and announce the Form of A General 
- « Afeciation of the People, for the · Repeal of the two 
e Statutes beſt known by the name of the Gren- 
3 ville and Pitt Acts, met at the Shakſpeare Tavern, 
« the Right Honourable Charles James Fox in the 
« Chair. A Declaration of the Matives of the A 
te Club, in recommending this Aſſociation, was read 
« by Mr. Mackintoſh, and unanimouſly approved 
« of, The Aſſociation, however, goes only to the 
e ſingle point of the Repeal of thoſe Laws, and the 
« Subſcribers pledge themſelves only to proſecute that 
e ſels object by every legal and peareable means.” 


Ir is the Conſtitution of the Aſſociation, not the 
ſpecific motives which led the Members to affo- | 
| | Ciate, . 
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ciate, or the end they hold forth'*, Thich vin be 
examined on principles here to be inveſtigated; on 
which it will be ſhown, that in its form it is high 
dangerous, and chat e 
* cedent of ha | 


% 


70 . by them is, * to teſtore the Las of © 

« Treaſon to the ſtate in which it ſtood before the meeting of 

« Parliament laſt winter, or on the ſtatute of 25. Edw. 3. c. 4.“ | 

On this no remarks will be made in the body of the Tract, but 

. ſome ſtrictures upon it will be found in the ArrzypIx, No. . 


. 


AN 


HISTORICAL ESSAY 


&c. &c.. &c. 


SECTION I 


$0ME GENERAL REMARKS ON ASSOCIATIONS 
IN A STATE; 


I * theſs Remarks will be confidered, the cauſe and 


end of Aſſociations, their organization, the compact 
entered into, and its limits and object. 


Tux Aſſocia: ions to be cotiſidered are ; ſuch as are in 2 


ftriter ſenſe popular; where the individuals affociate as - 
equals—not as heads of parties—or effective rulers df 


ſmall diſtricts of a kingdom. 


- In Society at large, we may obſerve three degrees of 
union, diſtinRly differing in effect and appearance: the 
middle or average, which is the very health of public 
ſpirit; the weaker, which is its corruption, moſtly pre- 
teding fome fatal cataſtropſic ; and the ſtronger; which is 
its. fever: ſometimes the ſtruggle of a vigorous habit, to 
expel whatis deleterious in the conſtitution ; and ſome- 
tines terminating hy. 


A $0c1ETY, or a part thereof, may be brought into 
this ſtronger degree of union by different means. Com- 
mon pg will effect it, by the force of an increaſed 
B recirocad 
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reciprocal attraction of the individuals who zompole it, 
The union is greater or leſs, as theſe are ſtronger or more 
femiſs. A party may likewiſe be condenſed into greater | 
union, by external preſſure; Theſe two cauſes are gene- 
ly _ acting in conjunction. 


Ar the commencement of ſuch a union, its object may 
be defined by a fortual contre&, either in writing or by 
parole. Its numbers may be increaſed by the aeceſſion of 
others, who thus become virtually parties in the formal 
contract. Every ſociety or party is here ſaid to be aſſo- 
ciated, when a very ſtrong and unuſual degree of union 
takes place among them, from whichever of theſe ſources 
it may have originated, and by whatever contract, tacit # 
5 expreſs, it may be combined. ; 


Tux object of an Aſſociation is to unite the action of 
the Aﬀociators in ſome mode: that of a © General Aſ- 
% ſociation of the People,” or Mt. Fox's Aſſociation, is 


to bring a whole * into 0 including the popu- 
lace 1. 


A $1xGLE aſſociation of the people is the moſt per- 
ſect union they can be brought i into, but its ſorce will be 
highly concentrated if it give obedience to a Directory at 
its head, which © the General Aſſociation of the People“ 
poſſeſſes in the remainder, or Furop, of the Whig Club, 
who have already aſſumed, over its future members, 


Hence ſudden infurceRtions, when the inſurgents act together, 
and have ſomething like a unity of object, are Afﬀociations. This 
object may be either abſtract, as to eſtabliſh the WARN of equa- 
Hiy z or ſpeciſie, as to reduce the price of wheat. 

7 This follows from every e this Fay line given of the 

term People. x 
b - fometbing 
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Wii ſuperior to Erie power, in giving to the 
Aſſociation a conſtitution. If an individual of the Direc- 
tory ſway all the reſt, for the preſent he is the effective 
Di&ator of the Aſſociation. It is eaſy to name one whoſe 
political charaer and ability feem to ſecure him that 
aſcendancy. The founders of this Aſſociation profeſs to 
attempt to make it univerfal ; if they ſucceed, they will 
at firſt concentrate the. greateſt poſfible force, under the 
greateſt poſfible union, 


Hor no ſingle power in a State ſhould operate without a 

counterpoiſe (at hand at leaſt) to check it. The © General 
« Aſſociation,” by the very definition. of the term, is a' 
power which can have no ſuch counterpoiſe. 


Ir perhaps might be more accurate to ſay, that when 
nany power puts a nation in motion in any direction, ano- 
ther ſhould be always ready capable of deflecting its 
courſe upon occaſion; for it never, in fact, will continue 
long in a right track, except by the compoſition of mo- 
tion, from two powers at leaſt acting in different direc- 
tions. Now the whole State muſt obey the impulſe of an 
Aſſociation really general: it is a ſhip with every inch of 
canvas, out, without a rudder, moved hy the ſingle im- 
pulſe of the wind. Again, in all caſes where ſuch Aſſo- 
ciations exiſt, and have only great influence, the ſhip will 
not anſwer the helm, or its working will be hindered 
greatly by it; and the ſea, in which ſhe is going. at ſuch 
times, 1s ae full of rocks and quickſands. 


Wr have had in theſe latter Centuries only one ſpecies 
of deſpotiſm to fear, that of Kings; we have now two, 
that of Kings and Demagogues. The uſurpations of the 
latter are the more ſanguinary and ferocious. When our 
B 2 forefathers 
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© * forefathers faw the foriner muſtering round them powers | 
Fhich might hereafter be abuſed, they loſt no time ta 
impoſe ſalutary limits upon them. As much as the ty- 
franny of the latter is more dreadful, with ſo much the 
more jealouſy, its gathering forces together ought to be 
guarded againſt. We are not to ſhut our eyes upon the 
one, but we are intenſely to watch thę other. Great is 
the danger of popularity on certain principles to the in- 
dividual who poſſeſſes it. The man whois become a Dema- 
gogue, the loweſt fall from wiſdom, has often loſt his free- 
dom of will to abſtajn from crimes hefore he knows it : 
while he is the apparent conductor of his faction, he js 
already become their paſſive inſtrument; and in ſuch a 
State the miſery of thoſe who are about to fall the victims 
of the atrocities called his, may be next to his own; they 
Vill not be of that magnitude which entitles them to be 
rated as ſecond to ii. 


Trzxz are other modes in which a pegple or a party 
ſcattered over the face of a country may aſſociate. That 
embraced by the upper and middle claſſes in 1792 is an 
example of one of them, and the only one there is any 
_ preſent ocgaſion to confider. They formed themſelves 
into logal Aſſocjations: the obligations they ſubſcribed 
varied according to the opinion of every meèting. No 
fingle form was followed, to conſolidate theſe numerous 
and perfectly inſulated bodies into one: they all ſeemed 

to haye a like object; but there was nothing more in 
their conſtitytions to give them unity of action, unleſs 
we may ſuppoſe ſuch union could refult from the cor- 
reſpondence moſt of them maintained with the commit- 
tee of the original Aſſociation, of which Mr. Rexves was 
the Chairman. The members of that Committee were the 
AR. heads of no party in the State—in this they 
| are 


„ 


are far leſs formidable than the Whig Club ; and Mr, 
REEV Es himſelf, with no pretenſions to the higher or-ſey 


condary poſts of Government, and holding nat even à 


ſeat in the Houſe, to attach the members of theſe ſeveral 
bodies to him, by the dependencies of expectation, gertainly 
bas not the dangerous weight of their Leader. , This 
Committee then had no power to draw the other Aﬀocia- 
tions into an union of any king, and no ſtep to this end 
was taken by them among themſelyes.” 


Tuns independent Aſſociations, it is dad, exceeded 


| two thouſand in number: they had all the union of two 


- thouſand individuals, inhabjting a diſtrict, in tlfe ſtate 


of equality; without an elective aſſembly, a ſenate of no- 
bles, or fingle perſon to govern them: er of a cluſter of 
two thouſand independent republics, without an aſſembly 
of the States at their head, to give them that imperfe& 
unity, of which ſuch confederacies have, at certain periods, 


been ſeen for à time to keep up the external appearance. 


In theſe Aſſociations, the principle of union was not he: 
at all provided for in their original formation; in that 


which I ſhall denominate the Aſſociation of Mr. Fox,” 
becauſe he i is certainly its effective Head, we have ſeen the 


leading feature to be, the cloſeſt concentration of force, 


and that of the whole people. In this reſpeR, therefore, 
the firſt meaſure i is no precedent for the one. 


Ir has been ſaid in ſubſtance above, that the object of 
all Aſſociations i is to combine the ſubſcribers for imme- 


diate action, or to be in readineſs to act on occaſion. 
By immediate action I underſtand acting in perſon, and 


not mediately or by deputy. Mr. Reeves and Mr. Fox 


ne each 88 themſelves to the people to form Aſſo- 


* ciations. 


(6) 
Ae To compare their ſeveral plans in a ſeeond point 
of view, let the qualities of the immediate Ou of tlie 


2 e ee 


5 — 1 — E2—ͤ— | 
SECTION u. 
8 on THE ACTION OF THE PEOPLE. 


WHEN the whole of the people, or 2 great part of 
them,®are aſſociated, it is for ſome one purpoſe; but let 
that purpoſe be what it way, they will be bad agents. 
therein. There is not a maxim in Monteſquieu which 
has more truth or brilliancy in it than the following: 
The people (eollectively) have always too much action, 
« or too little. Sometimes with a hundred thouſand arms 
« the multityde overthrows every thing; ſometimes with 
« a hundred thouſand feet it creeps ny * an in- 


« ſect v. | 


Tus difference of the effect of the action of the peo 
ple muſt ariſe from the difference of the ſpirit by which 
they are actuated at ſuch times; and this, again, muſt 
depend much upon the object which excited it. Now the 
object of theſe Aſſociations is either the continuance of 
the preſent ſtate of the members, or the acquiſition of a 
better by their united force : and from this conſideration 
we derive another diviſion of Aſſociations into Defenſive 


and Offenſive, and both conjointly. 


* « Le pruple a toujours trop & ation, ou trop peu. Quelqueſois avec 
*" cert mille bras il renverſ2 tout ; quelqueſois avec cent wijle pieds 4 


u bag comme lei Infectes. Efprit des Lois, Liv. ii. c. 2. 
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Henct, as all Aſociations to gain what the members do 
hot poſſeſs are Offenſive, an Aſſociation to regain what 
they ceaſe to poſſeſs is Offenſive alſo. Its ſpirit, at leaſt, 
will be equal in ſtrength to that with which an aequiſi- 
tion of an object never poſſeſſed before, is purſued, and 
poſſibly more, as ſome degree of reſentment may warm 
it. If the aſſociators have been deprived of it by law, they 


contend for an illegal poſſeſſion, or a legal riglit they poſ- 
Lat not, 


Lr us now compare theſe two claſſes of Aſfociatiom 
as to their effects, from the known qualities of human 
nature; and afterwards, from what N has given us 
upon the 2 18 


Tux feat of loſing what we already des ns the 
mind but very little. Hence Aſſociations of parties formed 
upon a Defenſive principle, are very different in the ſpirit 
which pervades them, and in their effects, from thoſe 
formed on principles of acquiſition, or Offenſive Aſſocia- 
tions. The efforts men exert to continue as they are, par · 
take greatly of the moderation of that frame of mind which 
gives birth to them content in their preſent ſtate: a 
fentiment which has not habitually all that force on 
our minds which it ought to have. On the other 
hand, there is no emotion which we indulge ourſelves in 
with ſo little reſtraint, as the hope of a change of our 
ſtate for the better; and the conſtaney of that indul- 

gence is ſuch, that men habituate themſelves to it, until 
that paſſion has, in moſt minds, acquired a very diſtem- 
pered magnitude and force, This is the reaſon that when 
men form combinations in Civil Society to defend the 
good they enjoy, there is too much inertneſs in all their 
movements; but if the 1 of their formal union is 
Ong 


(+). 


foigerbing mey wiſh to acquire, they are heated to afervo? 
which carries them far beyond the bounds of ſobriety and 
expedience ; and when a State is divided into two parties, 
the majority acting upon the firſt, and the minority upon 
the ſecond principle, the latter has been tbo frequently 
able to overpower the forinet, with the better cauſe, and 
the appirent weight of influence on its fide. Hetice Mr. 
Hume, confidering the collifion of two ſych parties, fays 
with great truth, © One furious enthuſiaſt is able; by his 
« aQtive induſtry, to ſurmount the indolent efforts of + 
% many ſobet and reaſonable antagoniſts #5 


Tart ORE, theſe two kinds of Popular Aſociations; 
the Defenſive and Offenſive, fall under the two caſes de- 
ſcribed by Monteſquieu: in the firſt of which, the action 
of the people has tod little energy; and in the laſt, over» 
-  whelms every thing in ruin. The original Aſſociation 
of Mr. RezvEs, and all thoſe afterwards formed upon the 
ſame plan, were Defenſive, being to guard the Conſtitu- 
tion againſt Republicans and Levellers; Mr. Fox 8 Aſſo⸗ 
ciation is Offenſive, being againſt 1 _ formed 


for that poet +» 


54 ib now confidet more particularly 4 nature of 
theſe two ſpecies of Aſſociations, chiefly deducing my 
concluſions from Hiſtory, beginning with that which is 


how termed N 


Hit. v. 6. p. 302. ö 
+ If a law be right per , an AﬀoGiation to procure the "kt 
of ir, is termed,” with equal juſtice, Offenſive, whether it has been 
paſſed three days or three centuries z and every law is to be fo held, 
until the contrary is demonſtrated. At the end of this Tract it will 
be ſhewn, that the old Law of Treaſon contams a grols olfency 


againſt the firſt principtes of legiſtation. 
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SECTION II. 5 1 
ON THE 8PIRIT OF DEFENSIVE ASSOCIATIONS or "THE | 


. PEOPLE TO MAINTAIN THE PREROGATIVES OF THE 
CROWN. n f 


THE ſpirit by which we may, in future, expect to 
ſee defenſive Aſſociations actuated, will be clearly ſeen in 
the conduct of thoſe which have preceded them. The + 
object of ſuch an Aſſociation may be the defence of the *. 
authority of one or more of the conſtituent parts of the 
Legiſlature, of particular laws, or of the whole ſyſtem. 


Tux Royaliſts who followed the fortunes of Charles 
the Firſt, formed an Aſſociation in defence of the Crown, = 
The formal nature of this compact I ſhall preſently come 
to the expoſition of, Before the adjournment of the Houſes 
in September 1641, many excellent conſtitutional and 
municipal laws had been paſſed : and if Parliament had 
 fuffered ſome violences to take place, there ſeemed no 

danger of their being drawn into precedent. To paſs 
over the two outrages which took place immediately after 
that aſſembly met again, the one on the part of the Com- 

mons, the other on the part of the Crown; the firſt of 
which ſeemed calculated principally to draw after it ſome- 
thing of the nature of the ſecond ; I go to the further 
part of the conduct of that aſſembly, They attempted to 

| poſſeſs themſelves of a great part of the executive power, 
by originating commiſſions by bill, for the higheſt öffi- 
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eers civil and military, the Lords Lieutenants and Depu- 
ties; they refuſed to define the extent of their demande ' 
for the ſettlement of the nation *; and they ſeized the 
King's magazines into their own hands, The catalogue 
of their attempts of this kind might be enlarged. - © 


Tux King was at- laſt ſupported, not only by a vir- 
tual, but what is entitled to be called a formal Aſſocia» 
tion; according to the definition of ſuch a compact . 
ven above. It was purely in its nature Defenſive; its o 

ject was to maintain the Conſtitution and exiſting laws, 
including thoſe paſſed in the Parliament then ſitting. The 
articles of that of the Peers, who firſt joined him at 
York, were in writing. The King made a Declaration, 
„That he expected from them no obedience to any com- 
* mands which were not warranted by the laws of the 
land.“ They anſwered this Declaration by a Proteſt, in 
« which they declared their reſolution toobey no commands 
4 not ſo warranted. Deliberate engagements,” (ſays the 
Hiſtorian) © worthy of an Engliſh Prince, and an Engliſh 
* nobility f.“ Again, when the King was on his march 
to Shrewſbury, in a ſolemn Proteſtation at the head of 
"his army, he recognized the conditions on which he was 
to receive © aid and relief from his ſubjects in general. 
We have here his own teſtimony to the terms of the Af. 
-ſociation, the / preſervation of the eſtabliſhed laws; a- 
- mong which, thoſe of the exiſting Parliament were then 
-- firſt expreſsly-named t. This compact, not reduced into 
vriting by the parties like the firſt, was a deſenſive Aſſo- 
eiation of the People on terms recited to them; very 

Hume, v. 6. p. 416. 

+ Hume, v. 6. p. 426. 

| ih. p 43% > 
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nearly approaching to the form, and fully equal to the 
preciſion of an Aſſociation by parole; and to this, thoſe 
of the Royal Party who were abſent, are to be m— 
as acceding. 


THzss tranſactions are too ſolemn for us to ſuppoſe, 
without ſomething of proof, that they were intended for 
the purpoſes of mere deception, It muſt be admitted, in- 
_ deed, that the Declarations of the Heads of Parties ſome- 
times hold forth only ſpecious pretenſions to gather 
ſtrength, not their ultimate objects. While they ſeem to 
reſt only on the firſt, their agents, by their intrigues and 
writings, are preparing the way for the ſecond ; but when 
the primary and ſecondary partiſans of a cauſe both de- 
cidedly look one way, we may preſume with confidence 
that the oſtenſible and real views of the party are the 
ſame. * During the war,” ſays Coke , *it is obſervable, that 
& the writers for the King chiefly maintained his cauſe out 
te of Sir Edward Coke's Pleas of the Crown.” But this 
appeal to his authority goes ſomewhat farther; it 
amounts to a full, though tacit dereliction of the princi- 
ples held at Court about ſeven years before the commence- 
ment of the war ; when Sir Edward Coke's MS. of the 
Pleas of the Crown, his Comment upon Magna Charta, 
and on the Juriſdiction of Courts, had been ſeized by 
order of the Privy Council, as dangerous and ſeditious. 
They had been lately printed by order of the Houſe of 
Commons, and the originals reſtored to Sir Edward's 
heir, on their petition to the King, 


Tux W at that time, without doubt, declar- 
ed with equal warmth for the Laws and the Conſtitution, 
in general terms; but their literary advocates looked ano- 

„ Coke's Detection. 
e ther 
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ber way: Tt fuited neither the meaſures nor the ultimate 
object of their principals, to fix the attention of the na- 
tion upon theſe repoſitories of conſtitutional knowledge · 
„% J do not find, fays Coke, any who wrote for the 
* Parliament ever uſed any one topic out of the Pleas of 
| e © the Crown ®, although that aſſembly had ordered them 
0 bo printed ;” They protably repented of this order. 


F | Mines appears, that the principles the Royaliſts ſer 
deut upon, and continued to hold, were thoſe of a de- 
 fenfive Aﬀociation. 


| tt is a e which comes in here, not directly in- 
: deed, but collaterally, Had the popular part of the Con- 
Kitution obtained a due degree of ſtrength when this Aſ- 
| fociation to maintain it in its exiſting ſtate took place? 
T have lately held the affirmative fide of this queſtion, buf 
the examination of it is of ſuch a length, that it is given 
in an article of the Appendix +. It may however be 
eſtabliſhed very briefly d fortiori, upon the authority of 
Blackſtone, in his Hiſtory of the Progreſs and Spirit of 
| the Laws of England, with which he concludes his 
| Commentaries. Speaking of this period, « 'The King 
| 4 had now,” ſays this learned Expoſitor, © conſented to 
« reduce the prerogative to a lower ebb than was con- 
* fiſtent with monarchical government f. It is a 
fab, that the Bill of Rights left to the Crown more legal 
prerogatives than Charles then poſſeſſed |, or the 
R qdyaliſts fought i to continue to him ; and that he would 

HE | | have been very glad, after he had been peaceably readmit- 
3 ted to reign, upon the terms of his Proteſtation, to have 


Coke, v. 2. f 133. 

+ No, IV. 10 
1 V. p. 47. 5th edition. 
| 3 5 exchanged 


ad 


, | 


„ 

- exchanged the whole maſs of the prerogatives, which 
would have been ſo left him, to be a limited King on the 
footing of that inſtrument: and. the place of all thoſe 
Whigs, who, at the Revolution, thought the liberties of 
the kingdom ſufficiently defined and provided for, wauld, 
in Charles's time, have been in the royal camp. 


IT is remarked in the laſt Section, that a Defenſive Aſ- 
ſociation does not act up to the whole ſpirit of its princi- 
ples. It might be expected, if this general obſervation 
were frequently falſe, it would be found ſo here. The 
ſeverities the Parliament exerciſed, in their own quarters, 
againſt the Royaliſts, under the name of Malignants and 
Delinquents, muſt have thoroughly taught thoſe about 
the King what they were to expect, who had actually 
borne arms againſt the Parliamentarians, if they were finally 
conquerors. Befide, the engagements of the King, and 
the power they held in their own hands to enforce them, 
might have ſeemed to them a ſufficient ſecurity to the 
Conſtitution, if that Party were vanquiſhed ; but they were 
determined not to ſuffer him to make peace as a con- 
queror. Coke lived and ated in thoſe unhappy times: 
his father was a member of the Long Parliament, „ and 
« one of the firſt rate *.” He tells us, I have often 
« heard ſeveral of thoſe who followed the King in the 
© war, ſay, they as much dreaded the King's overcoming 
« the Parliament, as they feared to be overcome by 
« them +.” This is confirmed in ſome extracts of 
James's Papers, which I ſaw about fix years ago. The 
Parliamentarians he ſtates to have been in ſuch a fitua- - 
' tion, that the King was able to have put an end to the 

| 


„ Coke, v. 3. p. 52. 1594, 
+ Cake, v. 1. p. 135. 
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war at once, the metropolis lying at his mercy for ſome 
time: the leading men about him put a negative upon his 
march to London. The ſuperiority of the Royaliſts- 
over the Parliamentarians, until the junction of the 
latter with the Scotch, was inconteſtible. They acted with 
the humanity of an able ſwordſman, who, feeling his 
advantage over his antagoniſt, whom he is defirous to 
fpare, waits to diſarm him, till he receives a mortal 
thruſt himſelf. We ſee here, that Aſſociations indefence 
of the conſtitutional power of the Sovereign are not in 
their ſpirit inimical to the Conſtitution ; and even that 
when great danger urges them to ſecure the full obje& for 
which they come forward, and it is placed completely in 
, their power, they * not act up to the full ſpirit of * | 


original n 


Bur it may be ſaid, that after ſuch a Party is exaſperated 
by refiſtance, and the ſufferings they muſt have undergone 
in the previous ſtruggle, they may be inflamed by victories 
to forget the moderation which reſtrained them in their 
- doubtful fortunes, and puſh their vindictive triumphs. to 
extremes. They will go further than the limits pre- 
ſeribed in their defenſive compacts, when every thing is 
in their power. Before we had ſeen what the extreme of 
calamity is, in the cruelties inflicted upon the French no- 
bility and gentry, we ſhould have affirmed, that the 
Royaliſts of England had been irritated as much as the 
utmoſt ſeverity of perſecution could effect in a chriſtian 
country and in an enlightened age. It may be ſtill ſaid 

their oppreſſions and ſufferings. were great, and they felt 
them with all the violence of indignation. * No ſocial 
© intercourſe was then maintained between the two par- 
ties, no marriages or alliances contracted *.” When 
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the crimes of the uſurpers ſtill further alienated the peo · 
ple, and their diviſions annihilated .their power, the 
Royaliſts ſuddenly ſaw themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom almoſt without an effort of their own. As they had 
all along “affected a greater ſuperiority over their maſ- 
* ters, the more they were reduced to ſubjection *; their 
« implacability,” their fulneſs of rancour and revenge 
1 againſt all who were engaged in the late war againſt 
„ them +,” was the object of dread to the latter. Yet, 
in the firſt moment of their return to power, they pub- 
liſhed Declarations in all the counties of England, which 
completely bound up their bands from vindictive mea- 
ſures: engagements which they fulfilled with fidelity equal 
to the conciliatory prudence with which they formed 
them f. I copy the concluſion of one of them, that of 
the nobility and gentry in and about the City of London. 
« It is our hope and prayer, that when the building come 
« to, be raiſed, it may not, like Rome, have the begin- 
* ning in the blood of brethren, nor like Babel, be inter- 
cc rupted by confuſion of tongues ; but that we may all ſpeak 
* one language and be of one name; that all mention 
« of parties and factions, and all rancour and animo- 
* ſities, may be thrown in and buried like rubbiſh under 
#* the foundation.” This Declaration was ſigned by 
twenty peers, and fifty knights and eſquires. 


Tux Royaliſts in the Convention Parliament of Charles 
the Second have been cenſured for reſtoring him without 


„Hume, v. 7. p. 340. 
+ Baker's Chronicle, p. 200. Car. tit. 
1 The Preſbyterians were ſcarce wet with the tail of this 
* ſtorm, none of them (except thoſe in ſequeſtered livings), being 
4* puniſhed gither in their perſons or fortunes, Ce Det. v. 22 
P. 101. A 
conditions; 
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conditions; and the miſconduct of his reign, and the 
ſubſequent misfortunes of his family, have been attributed 
to this miſplaced loyalty. Nothing can be leſs grounded 
than this cenſure : the Royal prerogative, before the 
breaking out of the Civil Wars, had been reduced “ to 

© a lower ebb than was conſiſtent with Monarchical 
« Government *,” and any new limitations upon the So- 
vereign would have been founding a ſecond Republic in the 
very act of deſtroying the firit. The cenſure implies like- 
wiſe that the authors of the Bill of Rights, in the preroga- 
tives they left to the Crown, laid the foundations of a 4 
future r ö 


Arina the Reſtoration, theRoyaliſts were un anitad i in 
one compact body. In the ſecond Parliament, their ma- 


jority over their opponents was deciſive ; and beſide, the 


whole tide of popular enthuſiaſm was by this time turned 


in favour of their principles. Now, to argue in the ſpi- 


it of that jealouſy with which a certain Party, now, ver- 


bally pretends to conſider the multitude of inſulated Af- 
fociations bf the gentry, and the greater part of the middle 


claſs of the people, in defence of the Conſtitution, and 
the conſtitutional power of the Sovereign, from ſuch a 
Parliament, whoſe principles were ſupported by the 
real and ardour of a whole people, we might expect 
+ all the bad meaſures which could ſpring from the con- 
© fidence of ſtrength and the inſolence of victory; goaded 
© on by the recent memory of the ſterneſt and ſevereſt 
oppreſſions, the effects of which, from the heavy mort- 
«* gages by which compoſitions, ſequeſtrations, and dila- 


* pidations, had involved their eſtates , they muſt fill 


have continued to feel. We might expect to ſee the 


| * Plack. Com. v. 4+ 2. 437+ t Coke, v. 2. P« 101. 
« ſtatute= 
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e ſtatute · books, almoſt in every page, polluted by ſome 
violation of the Conſtitution.Inſtead of that, what do 
we find? Did they not clear that Conſtitution of every- 
thing which can be ſhown to be a relic of Norman ty- 
ranny, and (one AR excepted) carry it to what Black- 
ſtone has called its theoretical perfection ® ? Compare the 
effects of their victory upon the Conſtitution with that 
of Republicans, real and virtual, which preceded it. 


Tus ſyſtem of Government, before the fitting of the 
Long Parliament, ſtood in the greateſt need of a reform: 
the nation felt ſomething beyond the violation of ſophiſ- 
tical parities begetting ideal grievances : it laboured under 
great practical oppreffions, and juſtly dreaded they would 
be perpetuated and increaſed. The paſt conduct of the 
King could not find a reputable defender in the Com- 
mons when they firſt aſſembled: this aſſembly contained 
many excellent men, intent on res! reformation, who 
were ſoon able to effect whatever they had intended. On 
his return from Scotland, the King had at leaſt an equa- 
lity in the Lower Houſe ; the beſt men were diſpoſed to 
ſtop at the point they had attained ; the other party, 
backed by the populace of London, rendered it impoſſi- 
ble. An inſtructive leſſon. to thoſe who directly or in- 
directly appeal to the populace to effect the beſt re- 
forms ;—always to be ſure to have an effective reſtraining 
force in hand, to put an immediate ſtop to the conti- 


* Commentaries, v. 4. p. 439+ It was a great error in the Roy - 
aliſts to have repealed the Act by which Parliaments were to be 
aſſe mbled at ſtated periods, as they did not ſubſtitute a more con- 
venient term in its ſtead ; and the error ſeems equal in the fra- 


mers of the Bill of Rights, that they did not *pply the proper re- 
dreſs, 
N nyuange 
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nuance of their movements when their purpoſe is at- 


bed“ 


% 


I am approached ſo near to the Abdication of James, 
that I ſhall continue the hiſtory of the tranſactions of 
this Party to that great epoch. There we ſhall find ſome 
deviations from the rectitude of their former conduQ, 
and'a ſplendid return to it; exhibiting a balance much 
in their favour. After the fiction of the Popiſh Plot 
had obtained too extenſive belief, the danger of a civil 
war appeared ac threatening at leaſt as in the year 1640. 
Coke, who ſaw the ferment of the nation in both pe- 
riods, affirms, that at that time © the nation was more 
& fiercely rent in diviſions, under the names of Whig 
and Tory, than it was before the wars f. In 1680 
the Popular and Republican Party had recoyrſe to the 
ſame means of inflaming the Nation which had. been 


practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs in 1640—tumultuous Pe- 


titioning. The end this leads to is always the fame, 
be its qbje& what it will; namely, the conſtraint of 
ſome power which the Conſtitution leaves free. It was 
now employed to abtain an immediate ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment. The Royaliſts endeavoured to counteract the effect 
of this meaſure, by Addreſſes to tlie Thrane, declaring 


their“ abhorrence of thoſe, who endeayoured to en- 


$ craach upon the prerogative, by preſcribing to the 


King any time for aſſembling the Parliament.” Tymul- 


tuous Petitioning 1s at all times a tacit menace, and 
meant to be ſo underſtood. At this juncture it was be- 


lieved to be the ſignal of civil war. Yet the abhorrers, 
influenced by their een of che paſt and their 


See further on this . p· 73» 
+ Coke's Petection, v. 1. Og to Reader, laf Page» 
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fear for the future, certainly expreſſed themſelves in words 
not favorable to the right of ordetly Petitioning, though 
they canndt be directly applied againſt it. It may very 
well be alſo affirmed, that the moſt zealous friends of the 
popular branch of the Legiſlature ought at that inſtant 
to have been the moſt determined oppoſers of the Peti- 
tioners. For the King, without doubt, had at that time 
fallen upon the plan which, with an addreſs fatal to his 
family, he was afterward able to carry into execution; 
that of diſguſtirig the nation with the violence of ſuc- 
ceſſive Parliaments, that he might at laſt rule without 
them. After the diſſolution of his ſecond Parliament, it 
was his conſtant practice to iſſue writs for a new Houſe 
of Commons, at a ſeaſon when the moſt intemperate of 
his opponents had the beſt chance to obtain ſeats in the 
Lower Houſe. With the ſame policy, when it was 
aſſembled, he ſo adjuſted his conceffions to their violent 
Motions, that the friends 6f the Laws and Cotiſtitution 
of the kingdom thought them to be ſo great as to be 
inconſiſtent with the internal balance of their ſyſtem ; 
yet they were ſo limited that he perfectly knew before- 
hand they would be rejected contemptueuſly by Oppo- 
fition. Beſides, this apparent facility in making conceſ- 
fions they never could have expected, elevated them with 
the ſtrongeſt expectations of a final victory over him; 
and led them on from extravagance to extravaganee; 
until the Nation, warm in the ptaiſes of his conciliating 
moderation, became united againſt them, and was not 
ſolicitous to ſee ſuch aſſemblies meeting again very ſoon. - 
He hardly made a ſecret of this policy, previous to the 
meeting of his laſt Parliament “. The tumultuous Peti- 


* Maeph. Hift. V. 1. P · 391. 
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tions of the times increaſed the violenee of the Commons 
by the aſſurance of popular ſupport ; thus aſſiſting the 


| lures and irritations of the Court to hurry them into 


the ſnare. They ought to have been oppoſed with the 
moſt determinate meaſures : but the zeal of the Addreſ- 


ſers pointed out to the King, with what ain the 


credit of Parliaments began to fall. 


Ir is thus we 4 that in the middle of the ferment 


about the Popiſh Plot, in 1679, he diſſolved one Parlia- 


ment, and iſſued writs for the election of another next 
day *. This could ſerve only to irritate his opponents; 
ſure, in the preſent temper of the lower voters, of their 
re election, and even to increaſe their number. And, 
that he might farther aggravate the factious violence of 
the new Houſe of Commons, by repeated proclamations 
he hindered their afſembling for more than a year after 
the time originally appointed. This gave birth to the 
Petitions for a ſeſſion mentioned above. That his con- 
ceſſions were conſtructed with the art I have deſcribed, 
in order to diſcredit Parliament with the ſober part of 


dhe people, will appear from the following account from 


Hume, where we ſhall ſee him making a previous expe- 
riment, upon a large ſcale, of their aptitude for this very 


| purpoſe, before he brings them actually forwards into 
practice. Temple and Shafteſbury were of the Privy 


Council in 1679, when Charles propoſed to the Board 
a ſcheme of limitations on a Popiſh ſucceſſor, to defeat 


the Excluſion Bill. From what Temple ſaid on them, 


he was confirmed in his judgment of the ſentiments the 
true ſupporters of the National Conſtitution would form 


* Macph. Hiſt, v. 1. p. 290. 
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of this ſacrifice. It was the opinion of that great Stateſ- 
man, that the reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even to 
6 ſubvert the Conſtitution ; and that ſhackles put upon 
&« a Popiſh ſucceſſor would not afterwards be eaſily caſt 
C off by a Proteſtant *. By this authority Charles was 
confirmed in his expectation, that, when three ſucceſſive 
Parliaments ſhould have rejected ſuch conceſſions, and 
the fear of a civil war was hanging over their heads, he 
ſhould have led the ſentiments of a miſguided and, at 
length, confiding people to the point to which he wiſhed 
to bring them. By the oppoſite declarations of Shafteſ- 
- bury he was likewiſe aſſured what powerful aſſiſtance he 
ſhould receive from his faction toward the ſucceſs of his 
ſcheme, when the Prefident of his Privy Council told 
him at the Board, “that the reſtraints” (which Temple 
thought exceſſive) © were inſufficient ; and that nothing 
E but the total exclufion of the Duke could give a proper 
ct ſecurity to the kingdom .“ In this he foreſaw the 
contemptuous rejedtion of his propoſitions, and his ulti- 
mate miſerable triumph. If I underſtand what Mr. She- 
ridan is ſtated to have faid, he thinks he has diſcovered 
ſome ſimilitude between the Aſſociators for the defence. 
of the National Conſlitution in 1792, and the Royaliſts at 
the period here treated of. To diſcriminate exactly how 
much of truth and how much of error may enter inta 
that conception, would draw me too far; but of two 
points I am confident: No ſyſtem ſo inſidious will be 
now uſed to lead us into ruin ; and that, enlightened as 
we are by the example of the paſt, if ſuch an attempt 
were made, it would not be ſucceſsful, 


* Hume, v. 7. p. 10% + Ibid. 
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Tuxxx is alſo a farther charge which may be brought 


againſt the party of the Royaliſts in Charles the Second's 
time. Shafteſbury, to forward his attack upon the Royal 


power, forged the Popiſh Plot. Thus he took away the 


lives of many innocent men with, and ſome almoſt with- 
out, the forms of law. The Royaliſts, in the latter end 
of Charles the Second's reign, abuſed aſeeming victory for 
a ſhort time; giving countenance to ſomething too 
much like an imitation of thoſe ſhameful hoſtilities com- 
menced by their adverſaries, but not on ſo terrible a 
ſcale. But when a general danger, augmented perhaps 
ſomewhat by their former intemperance, threatencd the 
Liberties of the kingdom, they ſtood forth the foremoſt 
in their defence: the great majority of the Diſſenters 
and Excluſioniſts had inliſted as the ſatellites of Ty- 
ranny. | 


Tux fear of a ſecond Civil War, when they had hardly 
emerged, - half ruined, a very few years before, from the 


firſt; the terrors of legal aſſaſſination ſuſpended over 


their heads; and the profound art of Charles the Second, 
led this defenſive party, at the beginning of this latter 


period, into Jome bad meaſures ; and though we may ſay 


of thoſe of their opponents, which cauſed them, that they 
+ were. much worſe, they detract ſomewhat from their 
political merit, in being the chief inſtruments in placing 
William on the Throne, and maintaining him there, but 
not the greater part of it. 


I BviLD nothing upon a few extravagant declarations 

of either Party. Both of them are to be judged by theit 
practical principles; that is, thoſe which they diſplay in 
action, or which are diſplayed in the actions of men 
88 | whom 


) 
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hom they hold out as examples. The characters of 
Parties are alſo to be eſtimated like thoſe of individuals 
from the general tenor of their actions; not from acci- 
dental errors, which are an exception tolit: and ſo eſti- 
mating the Defenſive Aſſociation to preſerve the limited 
Royal power, from the Civil Wars to the Revolution, we 
have ſeen that it was friendly to the limitations of the 
Monarchy, as well as to the Monarchy itſelf; and twice, 
in fact, preſerved them at its own proper hazard. 


I concLuDE my remarks on the intereſting hiſtory of 
their conduct with the following obſervation :—If this 
Aſſociation had been able, not only to preſerve the legal 
power of the King when it was attacked, but even to 
extend it afterwards, and had ſo done, it by no means 
follows, that if it had been divided into any great num- 
ber of ſections, as, for inſtance, two thouſand, acting 
Independently of each other, without a Council or ſingle 
perſon at their head, that it would have been able to 
effect both theſe purpoſes; or even the firſt, againſt a con- 
centrated Oppoſition of any degree of power. It appears 

therefore, that a Republic of ſmall Defenſive Aſſociations, 

ſuch as that which ſtarted up in 1792, is by no means 

dangerous. But a people ſo aſſociated is much ſooner 
formed into order tq oppoſe any violence upon their Laws 
and Conſtitutions, than if the danger comes upon them 
when totally unprepared. | 


SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


ON THE $PIRIT OF DEFENSIVE ASSOCIATIONS TO MAIN» 
TAIN THE LIBERTIES OF THE SUBJECT. | 


FOR the ſupport of the Offenſive Aſſociation now ſet, 
on foot, examples of others, Deſenſive in their nature, 
and whoſe tranſactions are intitled to the veneration of 
all ſucceeding ages, will certainly at this time be pro- 
duced, and ſaid to be of the former kind. Of theſc 
there are three eminent inſtances in our Hiſtory ; The 
Aſſociation of the Barons at Merton; that in the time 
of John ; and the Coalition of the Whigs and Tories in 
1688, to invite the Prince of Orange into the kingdom. 

 'Two of theſe at ſeaſt we might have paſſed by, as not 
being Popular Aſſociations, if it had not been foreſeen 
that it would be neceſſary to ſhow that all of them were 
Defenfive only ; and to take care, that in all diſcuſſions 
on this ſubject, a Defenſive Aſſociation of the Nobles 
ſhould not be brought as an inſtance of an * Aſſoci· 
ation of the People. | | 


; From the definition of the term, it appears that the noble 
and unanimous refiſtance of the Barons againſt the intro- 
duction of the Civil Law into England, in the Parliament 
at Merton, faid to have been deſigned by the Clergy, was 
2 Defenſive Aſſociation, not Popular. 


Tux Aﬀociation of the Barons againſt John was 
| kkemiſe Defenſive, At his coronation he had ſworn 
11 8 ta 
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to maintain the Laws of Edward the Conſeſſor, . 
particulars of which ere fallen almoſt into oblivion. 


FF F*7 


Charter of Henry the Firſt recited and confirmed them. 


Of the contents of this little was known until a copy 


of it fell into the hands of Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury. Favored by opportunity, he determined 


to make uſe of this fortunate diſcovery. In this he pro- 


ceeded ſtep. by ſtep, with great addreſs, Qne condition 
impoſed by the Archbiſhop, before he gave John an 
abſolution from bis excommunication, was, his renew- 
ing his oath. to the Saxon Laws; he afterward induced 
him to confirm the Charter of Henry the Firſt. At the 


breaking. up of the following Parliament in London, the | 


| Archbiſhop:called a private meeting of ſome. of the chief 
of. the Barons. They were eaſily induced to promiſe to 
take the firſt convenient opportunity to. have this Charter 
validly; eſtabliſhed, and they retained it in their own 
Sen bo: his forgign, dowitiions. 4A little time p 
vious to his return, the confederacy having, ſpread — .- 
and comprehending moſt all the Barons of England, a 
meeting was ſummoned by the Archbiſhop at St. Ed- 


mundibury, under pretence of devotien. It was there 


agreed, - that they ſhould prefer their petition for, the ac- 
tual obſervance of the Charter in a body z. and in the 


mean time take arms to enforce their demands. Theſe 


Ins 32751 6) 036 | 11 Naish ear v 
„ Thevoath to the Saxen Laws was treated by the firſt Normen 
Princes as a form only. The contents of the Charter of Heaty 
the Firſt were even unknown when the Archhiſhop ptoduged it to 


the Barons. There is now likewiſe difcoverec (ſays he) a certain BY 


« Charter of Henry the Firſt ;”” and Johnſon obſerves, that 


“put the Barons in the right way to claim their eſtates with 1 their 
« 11 in their bands, ation of M. en. MY 


vio or 
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particulars being ſettled, going up to the high altar in 
the church there, they ſwore in their order to ad- 
here to each other, and not to lay down their arms until 
they had obtained their demands; which, after ſome in- 

yal refiſtance, John was obliged to grant at Runny- 
mede. This Aſſociation, ſanctified by the forms of reli- 
gion, was ſtrlctly Defenſive. The Charter had before 
been admitted by John to be the Law of the Land, and 
even ſome articles of that inſtrument, which would haye 
increafed the value af their baronies, but greatly affected the 
Crown revenues , the Barons had the moderation to give 
up, when John could not have fucceeded in maintaini 
them. But the faithlefs character of that Prince i HTN 
them to demand the nomination of twenty-five memberg 
of their on body, as conſervators of the articles of the 
amended Charter f. We find here, and during the 
whole of the following reign, when the Houſe of 'Com- 
mons firſt became a conſtituent part of the Legiſlature, 
tlie Engliſh Clergy taking part with the majority of the 
Barons againſt the 4: 2 and the Ring, who alyays added 
in eee | rod 


11 miſt be admitted, that this and the fotmer Aﬀſoci- 
ation were purely Defenfive. They alſo reſembled in 


patching x a Popular 25 1 they are no e ee 


. The different manner in which this Charter affected the 
exerciſed by the Crown, and its legal rights, is very fingu- 

= The firſt were greatly reſtrained, many yſurpations being 

cut off, but ite legal rights were extended by it: ſome lucrative 

_ n en by the 8 Charge werf xeſtoreq by 


f Hume's Hiſtory and Vindication of Magna Charts. Johnſon's 
to 
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to be called ſo, than a league of the numerous Princes, 
Dukes, and Counts of Germany againſt the Emperor, or 
the Ecclefiaſtical Electors would be; or the oppoſition 
of an hereditary Senate of Nobles againſt a Prinee or the 
Prelates of a State. 


Ar the Revolution there were two Aſfociations ; for 
we may call the invitation of the Prince of Orange an 
a& proving an antecedent compact of that kind ; and 


| after his landing, there was an inftrumenc bearing that 


name, drawn up by Burnet, on the requiſition of Sir 
Edward Seymour. He is the beſt reporter of the object 
of his own paper. It contained, in few words, * an 
& engagement of the ſubſcribers to ſtick together, in 
a purſuing the ends of the Prince's Declaration“, and 
in defence of his perſon. That Declaration was confined 
to paſt violations of law, and a requiſition of redreſs by 
Parliament. And the Prince thereby aſſured the world, 
& that his expedition was intended for no other defigh 
hut to procure a free Parliament, to heal the breaches 
„ between the King and his ſubjects +.” Nothing is to 
be diſcerned here but meaſures of defence and concili- 
ation. © It was figned by all who were with the Prince; 
« even by many who refuſed afterwards to take the oaths 


| © to the Prince when ſeated on the Throne 5.” 


Tux Abdication of James annihilated the greater part 
of the conditions of the Aſſociation, by rendering the 
execution of them impoſſible; but while it ſubfiſted, no act 


* Burner's HiR. 12imo. 172%, v. 3. p. 1333. 
I Macpherſon's Hiſt. v. 1. p. 348. 
t Dalrym. Memoirs, part 1. p. 16m. ö 5 
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took place which went beyond its primary v objeck; and 
when the members found themſelves in circumſtances 
abſolutely unprovided for, becauſe they could not have 
poſſibly been foteſeen, they acted on the defeniſive ſpirit 
of that engagement which ſurvived the letter. At the 
Revolution “ no one part of the Conſtitution was 
& altered or ſuffered the leaſt damage; but, on Bs con- 
« trary, the whole received new life and vigour.” This 
was the doctrine held by Sir Joſeph Jekyl at the Trial of 
Dr. Sacheverel 8. 


Tas compact likewiſe was very different from a Gene- 

nal Aſſociation of the People : it was an Aſſociation of 

Heads of Parties, or rather of perſons holding a power 

over their followers ; ſomewhat between Heads of Parties 

and Feudal Chiefs. For, in the confuſion of the Civil Wars, 

te tenants and dependants of the greater landed Gentry 
0 Had been accuſtomed again to follow them as their mili- 
' tary leaders. The habits and ideas of the military ſubordi- 
"mation of a tenant to his chieftain, thus revived, were. not 
worn out again. Much of it was ſuperadded to the in- 
fluence of landlord over tenant, as we now. ſec it exiſt. 
: This yeomanry therefore did not, by the act of follow- 
| ing their landlords, accede to the Aſſociation as equal 
parties therein, or as inveſted with an equal power of 
.deliberation and reſolution in claims or meaſures, That 
great majority of People, the Populace, did indeed, while 
the event of the Revolution remained in ſuſpenſe, de- 
clare their wills twice; or at leaſt the only part of the 
lower orders of the kingdom who were enabled by cir- 
cumſtances to declare it; that is, the populace of Lon- 


4 8 No. VI. 
| don. 
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don. When James, after the failure of his attempt to 
go over to France, returned thither, never Prince re- 
« turning after victory to his capital, was received with 
« louder acclamations of joy“ by the populace.“ 
On the 16th of December they rejoiced at the appearance 
of his reſumption of the Royal power; and on the 4th -— 
of the following February they expreſſed their ſecond 
will upon the ſubject; tumultuouſly aſſembling in 
crowds at the doors of the Houſes of Parliament, loading 
with 1mprecations thoſe who adhered to their will of the 
16th of Degember, and its opponents with bleſſings. 
The Prince of Orange iſſued a Proclamation to ſtop 
theſe diſorderly proceedings, although in his favour +. 


Tux manner in which the attack upon our Conſtitu- 
tion of Government will be on this occaſion made, 
in wiring or ſpeaking, is ſo evident, that it is 


not difficult to guard againſt it. It may be very 
well foreſeen, that every Aſſociation recorded in our 
Hiſtory, which has been followed by a happy event, 
will be cited as a precedent in defence of Mr. Fox's. 
To prevent ſuch irrelevant inſtances being brought into 


* ® Macpherſon and Hume. ; =. 
# When Charles the Firſt returned from Scotland, November: 25s 
* 1b, ie he was received in London with the ſhours and acclama- 
tions of che people, and every demonſtration of regard and affec· 
« tion. Hume, v. 6. On December the 27th, prior to the accu- 
ſation of the five Members, the populace aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, and went to Whitehall ro declare their will, “that they 
would have no more porter's-lodge, but would ſpeak to the King 
« when they pleaſed.” Baker, Chron. 3156. The will of the 
ſovereign populace ſeems as ill- informed and capricious as that of 
any other precipitate and ignorant deſpot ; z and that will is the will 
of the fovereign people, Whenever it is really and truly taken z as 
they conſtute more than nine twelfchs, that is, three faurths of 
Society. | * 
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the argued, it has been ſhown that none of theſs hays 
been General Aſſociations of the People, or to which the 


populace were a party ; —— oarmcted 
Aſſociations of * or Offenſive. | 


SECTION V. 


n THE SPIRIT OF OFFENSIVE ASSOCIATIONS or THE 
© PEOPLE. 


1. ON PRETENCES OF RELIGION; 


IT REPEAT what has been laid down in a former | 
Section: Thoſe Aſſociations ate here termed Offenſive, 
the objects of which are, ſome change of the exiſting 
Laws; whether relating to the governors ot the goverrt- 

ed :—and Popular, in which the populace become, or are 
invited to become, contrafting parties, 


| ji" 


Tus objects of ſuch Aſſociations may be very laxly 
declared, or they may be very accurately limited, in the „ 
original contract. After having given examples of ſore 

of the indefinite kind, it will be in like manner ſhow: - 
what confidence may be placed in the fidelity of the en- 
ment one limitation held out by others. 


Tux inſtances of Aſſociations, the objects of which 
have bcen very laxly-defined, are ſo many, that it will bs 
expedient to arrange them in ſome order. Thoſe which 

have 
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have been formed under Religious Pretences, and thoſe 
on the principles of the Rights of Men, will form two 
Sections: in the latter no particular account of the late 
French Revolutions will be entered upon; they will be 
referred to incidentally, and by way of illuſtration only. 
Offenſive Aſſociations, ſtrictly limited, will then become 
the ee of a ſeparate Section. 


Forvrax Offenſive Aſſbciations, under religh ous Pre» 
tences, are firſt to be here conſidered. I ſhall begin with 
the Catholic League in France, which was formed in 
1575. Its nominal object was to annul the famous Edict 
of Pacification, granted by the King to the Proteſtants in 
May the fame year: hence it was an Offenſive Aſſocia» 
tion. It was not until the death of the Duke of Alengon, 
nine years after, that it was converted into an inſtrument 
to further an attempt to change the ſucceſſion of the 
Crown. This was the fatal precedent of the Scottiſh 
Covenant for the abolition of Epiſcopacy ; afterwards 
adopted in England with ſome variations. By the opera- 
tions of theſe General Aſſociations, Great-Britain and 
France were each divided, as it were, into two hoſtile 
nations, ſhut up in one territory, and each of them in- 
volved in civil wars, in uſurpation, and anarchy, about 
twenty years. This is not the firſt inſtance in which the 
contagious example of a French inſurrection has given 
Tiſe to another in this country, threatening to annihilate 
us as a nation: but I hope our remoteſt poſterity will 
bontinue to be able to ſay,—lt is the laſt, | ' 


Tux only remaining compact falling under this divi- 
fion, here to be noticed, is the Proteſtant Aſſociation 
"mew Lord George Gordon. This likewiſe was Offen- 
fave, 
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ſive, as its object was the repeal of certain Acts made, in 
favour of the Romaniſts®. The plan of his. Aſſociation 
alſo, though nominally of a part of the people, was 
effectively general; for the proportion of the followers of 
the Roman Church in Britain in this age, to the number 

of Proteſtants, does not exceed that which took place in 
King William's time; or the hundred and ſeventy-ninth 
part of the people f. The ſpirit of perſecution had long 
been dormaat, and it might have been hoped. was ex- 
tinct: for the paſſions of the populace had not for years 
been rouſed againſt the objects to which they were now 
turned. Yet the direction was given to them with ſo 
Little preparation, as hardly to be the ſubject of alarm: 
they unexpectedly broke out into inſurrection, and we 
aw them maſters of the metropolis. ſome days, the pri- 
ſons broken down, and their vileſt inhabitants turned 
Jooſe again upon Society, or ſet at their head to plan and 
lead them on to more dangerous and enormous crimes; 
fires in every quarter of the City; and the Bank, the 

the Nation, which cannot be ſhaken without extreme 
hazard, or overthrown without cruſhing everything, be» 
neath it in its ponderous ruin, hardly ſaved from their 
attack ; when abroad we were at war with four nations, 
without an ally, the reſt of Europe looking upon our 
danger with a lowering and inimical neutrality, and at 
home we were almoſt torn in 8 1 our ane r 


As it is not . that =, aneticration = the 
ſpirit and aner of the Engliſh populace. has taken 


* ft was the converſe or counterpart of the e of the Gxiſes. 


+ Dalrymple, from William's Papers. | 
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place fince this dangerous period; we may legitimately, 
from this event; deduce ſome concluſions on the ſtate of 
their diſpoſitions at this juncture, directly applicable to 
our main ſubject. The inveterate ſpirit of perſecuting 
the Romaniſts, and the principles of Levelling, were the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of the Republicans of the laſt age. 
Little art or endeavour, however, has been exerted to Keep 
the former alive, ever finte it began apparently to die 
away. Yet we have ſeen this ſpirit, as it were, 
ſtart up, and threaten the ruin of the State. But the 
embers of Republicaniſm and Levelling bave, during 
all that period, been carefully raked up; and, for fear 
they ſhould become extinct, there were hands which 
* were ſeen from time to time ſupplying them with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of fuel to keep them alive. Theſe prin- 
ciples have been never ſuffered to die ; but lately they 
| have been diffuſed with the moſt ſyſtematic and malig- 
nant diligence, and they have been embraced with all 
the fervor of a new fanaticiſm by a great number of the 
populace. Where Lord George Gordon made one real 
enthufiaſt, the Agitators have made fifty. And is there 
no danger to be apprehended from the new Aſſociation, 
to which they will all throng to ſubſcribe, when that of 
Lord George Gordon, conſtructed with ſo much leſs art 
and preparation, formed of ſo much feebler materials, 
brought us to the brink of ruin? It was not,“ it will 
be ſaid, tlie real fanatics that did the miſchigf, but a 
© multitude of miſcreants under the maſk of the fanaticiſm 
© of religion.” But are the morals of the populace improv- 
ed ſince that time ? Are not ſuch miſcreants mixed among 
them at leaſt in an equal proportions? And if any maſk be 
provided for them, will they not make uſe of it, whether 
it be that of religious or political fanaticiſm ? If we 
urge to you the example of France, you will ſay, No 

F ſiouch 
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© ſuch violences are to be dreaded from the populace of 
© England: they are more enlightened than the French 


© were at the commencement of the Revolutions ; that 
© the oppreflions of the commonalty of France was 


© greatly more than that claſs of people experience 


© here.” As for the lights which they may poſſeſs, thofe 
which have been given them fince the Riots of 1980 
are not of a kind to make them leſs forward in inſurrec- 
tion; and as for oppreſſion, the poor man ſuffers none 
here: he has been taught, indeed, to give that name to the 
whole amount of the taxes; as well of thoſe which do 
Not, as thoſe which do affect him: this total is his re- 
puted meaſure thereof; and it has. been increaſed 
in theſe laſt fifteen years. Popular tumults are 
therefore to all appearance more probable, more 
big with the proſpect of national ruin now, than 
they were on the day preceding the inſurrection of the 
Proteſtant Aﬀociation. And when you call upon us to 
rely upon the good ſenſe of the populace to make a Juſt 
compariſon of their own ſtate with that of the lower 
claſſes of other nations; by exaggerating the increafe of 
the taxes, and declaiming* perpetually and with extrava- 


geance upon it, youendeavour to makethe reſult ofthat com- 


pariſon falſe, on which you call upon us to depend. With 
their minds thus prepared, whether the fanaticiſm infuſed 
into them for that purpoſe be either of- the kind called 
religious or political, or both conjointly, they generally 
effect all the deſtruction in their power: and if their 
aſſociation now become general throughout the kingdom, 

their power will have no limit. It may be aſked now, 
what will become of that poſition ſo much infiſted on, 
that nothing but real grievances will drive the popu- 


Tod In theſe declamations, the fact that the maſs of the new taxes 


N 


affects the Upper Orders only, is ſuppreſſed, 
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© Jace into inſurrection and violence; that their wrath, 
though often dreadful in its conſequences, is always 
* juſt in its cauſe and commencement ; that though 
they may reaſon ill, the effect of the errors of their 
# judgement always paſſes off in harmleſs. and empty 
* noiſe; and that they never begin to act but from their 
feelings only, which cannot deceive them.“ In this 
infurreftion we ſee a firong inftance of the falfity 
of this opinion, which many have endeavoured to ſup- 
port from different motives, in order to impreſs upon 
us a belief of the infallibility of the people, when they 
come into political action. The humane indulgence ex- 
tended to a reſpectable but perſecuted ſect in 1780, was 
no grievance which the populace felt anything from. It 
even attacked no prejudice which had any active opera- 
tion in their minds the day before this Aſſociation was 
planned: and the event clearly ſhows, that falſe abſtract 
principles may be infuſed into them; prejudices long dox- 
mant. may be re-excited as it were in a moment, and in- 
ſtantaneouſly produce an inſurrection which may hazard 
or deſtroy the exiſtence of Civil Government. 


SECTION VL 


ON THE SPIRIT OF POPULAR QFFENSIVE ASSOCIATIONS, 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN (50 
CALLED), 


_ EVERY inſtance in Hiſtory of the fatal effects of re- 
ligious fanaticiſm has, in this age, been ſtudiouſly and 
invidiouſly collected, and brought forward to public 
view; but thoſe of combinations and affociations to ob- 
4 ain he Equality, and to vindicate what are now 
F 2 called 


_ 


called the Rights of Men, have been little enquired after z 
and France is very generally ſuppoſed recently to have 
. exhibited the firſt example of the calamities they have 
produced. I have often wondered at the prevalence of 
this opinion, and it would have been fortunate for human 
kind, and for that fine country in particular, if it had 
been true. But her fate has reſembled too much that of 
the beautiful and cultivated tracts which lie round the 
baſe and aſcend part of the ſides of Mount Veſuvius: 
the volcano ſeems extinct far ages the harveſt, the vine- 
yard, the farm, the villa, the palace, and every mark 
of fertility, cultivation, and ſplendor, ſeem to have made 
it their ſelected ſpot : but the periodical eruption returns, 
and a conflagration ſweeps all theſe beauties from the 


Wren the populace is brought into action, they will 
ultimately be governed in their conduct by the moſt vio- 


lent ſet of principles which has infected any large ſec- 


tion of them. This point is laid down ſimply now; I 
ſhall return to the conſideration of it. But the princj- 
ple of the Equality of Right, and that underſtood in its 
moſt fatal ſenſe, has been long fermenting among, and 
at length infected no ſmall part of the lower claſſes of 


Zociety in Europe. While, therefore, we look upon the 
Alete calamities of France as a political phenomenon, ſin- 


gle and unprecedented in its kind, when it is only one 
inſtance among many, we eſtimate the greatneſs of our 
hazard much beneath its magnitude, which increaſes in 
proportion to the number of ſuch events that have taken 
place during the period of authentic thiſtory, and like- 
wiſe with the relaxation of our watchfulneſs cauſed by 
this error j which is more ſingular, as our own Hiſtory 
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3 
points out to us the danger of England being a ſeeond 
time de ſolated by the contagion of theſe principles, by 
an expreſs example. This Section I ſhall divide into 
Parts; each containing the hiſtory of one inſurrection of 
this kind, with obſervations. | 


Ll 


1. ON THE INSURRECTION OF THE JEWS, BEGUN | 
IN THE REIGN OF NERO, AND TERMINATED IN 
THAT OF VESPASIAN. 


Tae firſt country which the /uppo/ed modern metaphy- 
fical philoſophy of politics deluged with the blood of its 
inhabitants, was Judea. Judas and Sadoc (ſays Joſe- 
phus) were the founders of a ſchool! of Philoſophy new 
to monkind . Their followers were diſtiſjguiſhed from 
the three pre-eſtabliſhed ſes, by teaching the doctrines of 
Liberty in the abſtract (THE, FREE): their attaeh- 
ment to theſe nothing could move. Thoſe who dreſſed 
out their panegyrical orations on Liberty with the am- 
bitious ornaments of tragical declamationF+, were ſure 
of an admiring audience. Thus we ſee the orators of the 
Palais Royal and Copenhagen Houſe had their predeceſ- 
ſors in Judea. Theſe men conſecrated the doctrines of 

_ Civil Equality, by conſidering it as a point of religion to 
acknowledge no lawful ſuperior or King but God t; and 


7 Jol. Hud. p- 7924 | + Ibid. p. 1035, 


1 Liberty and Equality are expreſſed by Joſephus by +» «vbrges 
and To (e. Joſ. Hud. p. 794. J. 5. & p. 1183. |. 26. The 
latter of theſe terms has not the ambiguity of the word Equality. 
And p. 794, Avorwmles Tv Mues gu ig alas, jorey vas xay 
rcon Tor Gigs vae Ponte TENT 

| then 
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then (perhaps) mankind were firſt taught the ſacred duties 
F inſurrection; and Ananus, the high prieſt, is repre- 
ſented to have been ſo much attached to the principle of 
Equality, that he delighted to make it evident in his con» 
duct to the moſt abject. His enthuſiaſm for Liberty ex · 


ceeded all meaſure, and he was an ardent lover of Demo- 


cracy*, The profeſſors of this new philoſophy, by an 
inſurrection, got all the powers of the State into their 
hands. I ſhall not deſcribe here the crimes of a fero · 
cious populace, whom they let looſe againſt the upper 
orders, or excited againſt each other. Every ſucceſsful 
commotion, upon theſe principles, has the ſame termi- 
nation; — the maſſacre or emigration of the Nobles and 
people of property. That of Judea ended finally by 
the Jews ceaſing to exiſt as a Nation, 


11. INSURRECTION OF THE BAGAUDE, IN TRR 
? REIGN OF DIOCLESIAN. 


Bur France has ſuffered oftener from the ſpreading 
of theſe principles than any other nation. When that 
country has been greatly exhauſted by foreign wars, they 
have repeatedly burſt, as it were, from a latent tate, into 
action, and added this extreme of calamity to what it 
ſaffered before. A long ſeries of troubles agitated Gaul 
from the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocleſian: the 
peaſants, oppreſſed with the joint weight of public diſ- 
treſs and feudal ſervices t, took arms againſt their lords ; 


* Jof. Hud. p. 792. J. 11. ; 
+ The Gauls, in Cæſar's time, were already divided into three 
orders of men, the Nobles, the Druidical Prieſthood, and the Com- 
mon People: the laſt was not of any weight or, account in their 
public Councils, Ibid, 


an 


% 
* 
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te an event (ſays Gibbon) which, though it is mentioned 
% in a few words by our imperfect writers, deſerves, from 
6« its ſingularity, to be recorded in the hiſtory of human man- 
te myers,” The inſurgents were called the Bagaude; a 
name derived from the Celtic word Bagad, which ſignifies 
a tumultuous aſſembly. ** They'aſſerted (continues the 
« hiſtorian) THE NATURAL RIGHTS OF MEN, 
.* but they aſſerted thoſe rights with the moſt ſavage cruelty. 
&« The Gallic Nobles, juſtly dreading their revenge, either 
© took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from the wild 
10 feene of anarchy. The peaſants reigned without controul 8.“ 
As this account was publiſhed in 1776, it will not be 
ſaid that the hiſtorian has tortured ſome obſcure and 
brief notices into a parallel with the late Revolutions in 
the ſame country. The reduction of the Bagaudæ was 
the firſt exploit of Maximian, after his nomination to 
the Empire by Diocleſian. | | 


| | 8 
111. INSURRECTION OF THE JACQUERIE, IN THE 
REIGN OF JOHN OF FRANCE. 


Tux next irruption of this kind, which laid waſte 
France, took place in 1358. It reſembled that of 1789 
ſo much, not only in its general charaQer, but in par- 
ticular circumſtances, that we ſeem almoſt to be read- 
ing the ſame hiſtory under different names. It was the 
inſurre&iqn of the Jacquerie, to whom the modern Jaco- 


* Gibbon's Hiſt. v. 1. p. 361, 362. 
bing 


: RE” 
2bins have ſtieceeded, not only in ſpirit, but in title ., 
«after the interval of 440 years. 


Tur war with England had exhatiſted the reſources of 
France; King John was a priſoner in London; the 
Dauphin, then of the age of eighteen, aſſumed the exer- 
ciſe of the Government, and having obtainèd a truce of 
two years of the Engliſh, he called an Aſſembly of tlie 
States to procure ſupplies. Here he found every Order 


- negligent of the public diſtreſs, and deſirous only to aug- 
ment its own power: he therefore haſtened their ſepara- 
tion. At that juncture, Charles the Bad, King of Na- 
varre, who had great poſleflions in France, aſpired to 
the Throne. We have ſeen him and his crimes re- 

vived in one of his deſcendants, the late Duke of Ot- 

| leans. 


It thuſt be obſerved, that the name of Jacques in French, 
or Jacobus in Latin, is the ſame as James. Hence the terms 
Jacquerie and Jacobins may be tranſlated “ the Society of James, 
or St. James.” The principle on which this ip ſurrection was formed, 
was, according to Gibbon, the ſame as the former; —“ to aſſert 
« the natural rights of men.“ In his z7th note to c. 13. he refers 
for the particulars of it to Froiſſart. I am not in poſſeſſion of his 
Chronicle. He cenſures the accounts our beft modern writers have 
given from bim; I (uppoſe he glances at Hume's Hiſtory : ha ſays 
the raiveid of Froiffart's ſtory is loſt in them. What naivett the 
relation of the circumſtances of the crimes to be related can admit, 
is not very eaſy to determine. However, as it taxes theſe relations 
with being imperfe&, I have copied all the circumſtances moſt pre- 
ciſely delineated, from two hiftoties of the fame event; that of Mr. 
Hume, and another given in The Univerſal Hiſtory, What 1s 
taken from the former is to be found in v. 2. pp. 476, 477» 478 3 
and from the latter, v. 20. pp. 119, 120, tar: the ſeparate accounts 
are certainly inadequate. 


Cuante 


E | ; 
Caaties of Navarre had been able to gain to his 
party the ſeditious Previt des Marchands, or Mayor of Paris, 
Marcel, and that factious populace. The latter ſent an 
aſſaſſin to murder the Treaſurer of France, who after- 
wards took ſanctuary : the Regent ſent two mareſchals 
to apprehend and execute him: the Mayor, Marcel, 
upon this raiſed the populace, broke into the apartment 
of the Prince, murdered the mareſchals before his face, 
and, when he ſaw him apprehenſive of his own fate, as 
a mark of his protection, ſnatched the Prince's hat off, 
and clapped the cap (the badge of the faction of Navarre) 
upon his head. I muſt candidly remark here, that the 
colour of this cap was blue , and not red. The Dau- 
phin-Regent was forced to difſemble his reſentment, and 


to take all in good part. | 


AFTER this inſult, he was detained in a kind of capti- 
vity ; in which ſtate a poiſon was adminiſtered to him, 
by which he loſt his hair and his nails. This was ſuſ- 
pected to have been done by the . n of 
Navarre. 


lx the meantime the faction at Paris, though ſeem- 
ingly inclined to Charles, was more diſpoſed to change 
France into an effective Republic than to pull down one 


1 find in an English Hiſtory of 3 that the cap was 

ſtriped blue and red; I cannot ſettle this important matter. It is 
more to the point to obſerve, from the ſame Hiſtory, that the palace 
Was forced by 3000 citizens, each of whom wore the cap: as they 
moved uuder the order of the Mayor, they were probably a part 
AF what has been fince called the National Guard belonging to that 
city, Both the Dauphin, though extremely young, and the King 
of Navarre, poſſeſſed great popular eloquence ; they frequently ha- 

rangued bodies of citizens. 


G. King 


16 


King in order to ſet up another. The plan of the leaders 
of the infurgents of Paris of that time was preciſely copied 
in the firſt of the new French Conſtitutions ; it was 
© to change the form of the Government, to veſt the 
& ſupreme power in the Third Eſtate,” and to leave the 
% King his title with little or no authority.“ This was 
the Conſtitution propoſed by that metropolis to the other 
cities, but then rejected by them. It was not until ſome 
little time after that their minds were elevated to the height 
of ſuch a Revolution *. But the Regent, who had been 
obliged to temporize and diſſemble, having been ſo fortu- 

nate as to eſcape out of Paris, and net 10 be intercepted in 
bis flight, that capital and the other cities of the kingdom 
ſhook off the Royal authority, took the Government into 
their own hands, and ſpread diſorder into every Province; 
and the troops, left without pay, no longer regarded their 


Officers, or were reſtrained by any diſcipline from indiſ- 


criminate plunder. 7 


Ver this devoted country was to) be afflicted with the 
addition of another calamity, in weight and magnitude ex- 
* ceeding the total of what it then ſuffered : this was the in- 
ſurrection of the Jacquerie or peaſantry. The populace of 
the cities had found employment for the exerciſe of the 
new lights they had obtained in the ſchool of the meta- 
phyfical politicians, in the eſtabliſhing of their new muni- 
cipalities orlittle independent republics ; deſtined, perhaps, 
if their progreſs to the perfection of civil ſociety had not 

received a check, to have become the inſulated and repul- 

_ five elements of a prior French Republic, one and indivi- 
- fable, The principles of this Aſſociation, as it has been 


1 


F * Dumouriez . i 


already 
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already remarked, have been affigned by Gibbon, who par- 


ticularly profeſſes to have examined the original accounts 
of them himſelf, for the purpoſe of acquiring light to fix 

the character of a ſimilar event. Theſe inſurgents, he ſays, 
«© afferted the natural Rights of Man.” It has been 
proved, that he ought not to be acenſed of having ſur- 
veyed the occurrences of this period with an eye tinctured 
with the prejudices of the preſent; of having corrupted 


the faith of hiſtory to inflame what is called liberticidal 
prejudice. c 


Taz Members of the Jacquerie did not repel the vio- 
| lence of the citizens and ſoldiers as an injury to them- 
ſelves ; they followed it as an example. The object of 
their fury was the Gentry ; whom, while they were 
recovering their own rights, they upbraided with cowar- 
dice for deſerting their Sovereign at the battle of Poitiers, 
From this precedent, perhaps, has ariſen the conſtant ſub- 
ſequent practice of thoſe who are endeavouring to convert 
a Monarchy into a Republic, to maſk their firſt meaſures 


under great profeſſions of zeal for the honour, happineſs, 
and dignity of the Prince. « 
« Tux caſtles of the gentry were conſumed by fire, and 
« levelled to the ground; and they were hunted like wild 
«© beaſts, and put to the ſword without mercy. The ſa- 
vages proceeded ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen and 
© roaſt them alive before a ſlow fire. Their wives and 
© daughters were firſt raviſhed, and then murdered : a 
* body of gooo of them broke into Meaux, where the wife 
of the Dauphin, with above 300 Ladies, had taken ſhel- 
« ter : the moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cru- 
'* elty were juſtly dreaded by this helpleſs company: but 
G 2 „the 
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be the Captal de Buche, though in the ſervice of Edward, 

4. yet moved by generoſity and the gallantry of a true knight, 
* flew to their relief, and heat off the peaſants with great 
$ ſlaughter “.“ 


, Our 


9 3 vol. ii. p. 478. 

There ſeems, even in former ages, to have been ſomething 
faſcinating to Engliſhmen in a beautiful Dauphineſs ; for * the ſwords 
#4 which leaped from their ſcabbards ro ayenge the looks that threat- ' 
“ ened her with inſult #” and violation, were thoſe of Engliſhmen, 
- and then national enemies. Although the number of this detachment 

under the Captal was certainly leſs than 10,000, Mr. Burke ſeems to 
have had this anecdote in his eye when he wrote the beautiful paſſage 
of which I have given an extract: and Biſhop Hurd would ſay, that 
without copying the account, he gives us only a copy of the impreſ- 
ion it had made upon him +, The whele of Mr. B.'s obſervations on the 

genius of antient chivalry is attacked by Dr, Prieſtley with the exceſs 
of chicane and dogmatiſm, * Its ſpirit,” ſays that writer, “nothing 
« but an age of extreme barbariſm recommended 1. He cenſure 
. Its being called by Mr. B. the nurſe of manly fentiment and heroic 

* enterprize,” What it may paſs for in the revived ſchool of the 
Gaulonites, I am not very ſolicitous about; their concluſions are not 
to be truſted one iota further than they are confirmed by induQtion, 
- Yet theſe arc thoſe who tell us, that in all queſtions relating to the 

intereſts of ſociety we are to deſert Lord Verulam, and return to tlie 
cobwebs of the old ontologiſts. The philoſophy of hiſtory muſt be our 
guide on theſe ſubjects; and that was certainly as well known to 
Ray nal, as to this other apoſtle of Civil Liberty.— Speak ng of the cha- 
rater of the Portugueſe in 1515 5 he aſks, Had a natien ever been 
n ſeen before, with powers ſo apparently inadequate, effect ſuch great 
% things ?'—— What men muſt the Portugueſe of that age have 
e been ? and what were the extraordinary principles which formed 
* them into a nation of htroes : The inſtitution of chivalcy, one 
of thoſe which has carried human nature to the higheſt point of 
e elevation; the love of, glory ſubſtituted in the place of that of our 
te country; that ſpirit purified frum the dregs of barbarous ages 
# generated from the vices of the feudal government, to redreſs ke 


Letters on the French Revolution, p. 312, 113. 4th edit. 
+ Hurd's Hor. v. ii. p. 216. 
pi Prieſtiecy's Letters to Mr. B. zd edit. p. 28, ng. 
 $ Hiſtoire Philo, et Polit. Amſterdam, appel 7% 
1 mitigate 
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Ons obſervation muſt be here made on the proximate 


cauſe of both theſe ſanguinary inſurrections, nn 
more particularly t to the latter, 


From the very nature of the feudal ſyſtem, it is not to be 


ſuppoſed that either of theſe calamitous periods was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any extraordinary oppreſſion of the lower 
orders by the Nobility or Gentry. Previous to the latter, 
the arms of Edward, and the intrigues of the King of 
Navarre, had long kept France in a moſt unſettled fiate ; 
and the Nobility muſt have felt, for a conſiderable term of 
time, an increaſing want of the attachment of their vaſſals, 
and, conſequently, been obliged to treat them with more 
than ordinary regard. Beſide, it is by no means certain, 
tdtat in the ſemj-barbarous ſtate in which France was then 
plunged, the burthen of the feudal ſervices exceeded the 
value of the protection the tenant then received from his 
lord : the latter at that time might be eſteemed fully equal 
tothe former. As itwasa well-known practice for thoſe who 
poſſeſſed allodial lands, or ſuch as were free from feudal 


« mitigate them. Chivalry in that age re- appeared on the banks of 
% the Tagus, with all the ſplendor which adorned her birth in France 
* and in England.” It was this ſpirit that ſupported them to perſe- 
vere nearly ſeventy years in their attempts to find a way by ſea to the 
Eaſt Indies; the diſcovery of which has been of ſuch important 
conſequence to ſcience and commerce, The age of Edward the 


- Third was the moſt brilliant period of chivalry in England; it diſ- 


plays a multitude of objects, which muſt even now be ſurveyed with 
- admiration, and which we might ſearch for in vain in thoſe which 
preceded, and in many which followedit. The ſpirit of chivalry, indeed, 
is not to be regarded in all its parts with a moral, but only a political 


and relative approbation, It may be highly ſerviceable in an age of 


barbariſm, or in a commercial period in which luxurious mannersand 
ſelfiſhneſs threaten to become univerſal, In each, it is à remedy 


to ſome, and a counterpoilon to others of its prevailing vices. 


* 
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ſerviees, as our ar kehölde, to convey h over to ſome 

neighbouring baron, who engaged to grant them back 
again to the former owner, liable to the feudal ſervices of 

his barony ; that thus the former independent ptoprietor, 
by becoming a vaſſal, might acquire a right to the protec- 
tion of his new lord. Thoſe fervices he therefore volun- 
- tarily engaged in, becauſe what he gave was not of the 
. fame value to him as what he acquired: and they were 
- undoubtedly of the kind called privileged or definite : 
he certainly did not thereby ſubmit he to a Rate of 
5 ae in groſs. 


IV. INSURRECTION UNDER WAT TYLER IN ENGLAND, 
IN THE REIGN OF RICHARD THE SECOND. 


| Tuxsk events in France muſt in all probability have pro- 
duced the firſt party of Alarmiffs, who then held out the 
danger of theſe principlesgetting tooting here; and it is alſo 
© probable, that there were many Engliſh in that age, ſome 
from that levity which derides all troubleſome foreſight ; 
ſome not favouring their ultimate ſucceſs, but defirous to 
promote their own oblique purpoſes by their temporary 
extenſion and prevalence; and others who deſired to ſee 
them adopted in practice to their utmoſt extent; who treated 
the melancholy declamations of the Alarmiſts of the Four- 
teenth Century, on the calamities to be apprehended at 
home, from the effect of the inſurrection of the antient 
Jacobins or Jacquerie upon the minds of the populace, with 
the ridicule the ſame apprehenſions meet in our days: 
the verification their predictions received from the event, 
the politicians deſcribed above do their utmoſt to give to 
thoſe of their ſucceſſors; and they may ſucceed. In the 

| time of the Jacquerie, Edward the Third ſat upon the 


'Throne ; 
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Throne; and the vigour of his adminiſtration, and the po- 
pularity of his brilliant reign, muſt have been a great re- 
ſtraint upon thoſe principles from burſting forth into pre- 
ſent action: but the diſtemper of the minds of the popu- 
lace, though latent, was probably ſpreading during its 
lowering decline. It broke out in the minority of Richard. 
Seditious orators were not then wanted to propagate the 
ſacred duty of inſurrection; the name of one of them is 
handed down to us: John Ball, a prieſt, went about the 
country, inculcating on his audience * the equal right to 
liberty, and to all the goods of nature; the tyranny of 
artificial diſtinctions; and the idea of primitive equali- 
« ty s. To borrow a metaphor from a modern writer of 
great eminence, it was thus a mine was dug to blow up 
civil ſociety ; apoll tax had been granted by parliament, 
and an inſult offered by an abandoned collector to the 
daughter of a blackſmith, ſet fire to the train which led to 
it. The populace of Eſſex, Kent, Hertfordſhire, Suſſex, 
Surrey, Suffolk, Norfolk, and the counties of Cambridge 
and Lincoln, immediately flew to arms: and before the 
Government had tlie leaſt warning of the danger, the diſor- 
der had riſen beyond controul or oppoſition: the moſt 
audacious and criminal of their leaders aſſumed the feigned 
names of Tyler, Straw, Carter, or Miller, “ by which 
e they were fond of denoting their mean origin.“ Thus 
thoſe who borrow their principles from France now bor- 
row from the ſame country the groſs name of Sans Culotles. 
In all inſurrections of this character the populace are con- 
ſtantly actuated by one motive, * the purpoſe of levelling 
all mankind :” the means too by which its end is purſued 
are always the ſame: * the oP tr committed the moſt 


* Hume's Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 7, 8. 
« outrageous 


* qutrageous violences on ſuch of the Nobility or Gentty 

ct ag had the misfortune to fall into their hands ;” and 

* favoured by the city rabble they broke into London; 
„ ####mqurdered the Primate, the Chancellor, and the 
« Treaſurer ;****cut off the heads of all the Gentry whom 

. < they laid hold of; expreſſed a particular animoſity 
<< againſt the lawyers ; and pillaged the warehouſes of the 
« rich merchants :” even the Widow ef that revered hero 
the Black Prince could not eſcape from their inſolence 
and outrage ; & ſome of them, to ſhew their purpoſe 
of levelling all mankind, forced kiſſes from her“: 
'« whoſe head they alſo broke in a tyrannizing frolick t. 


« 1s the ſable warrior led 
Thy Lord is gone—he reſts among the dead, GRAx. 


This event being recorded in our own Hiſtory, I ſhall be 
more particular in my obſervations upon it. 

_. Tet conſtruction and mode of working that machinery 

; which is to diſorganiſe Society we ſee was not then totally 

unknown: and the means to diffuſe conſtitutional infor- 

mation employed in that period were the fame as are now 

_ In practice, if we except the preſs, that moſt powerful en · 
gine to promote the beſt and the worſt ends; and on the 

balance, for a certain period after the commencement of the 

attack, a formidable addition to dangers of this kind. 

The minds of the populace were regularly prepared for 

inſurrection in the manner deſcribed ; and the principle 

of equalizing, then copied from the French, was the pre- 

. diſpoſing cauſe of this unhappy and ſanguinary commo- 

tion. The criminal inſolence of a tax-gatherer, repelled 


e Hume's Hibs 3. P. 1 Kt. + Foutis, Hit. of Plots, p. tag- 
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by an immediate murder, was the occafion or premature 
ſignal only, which brought this ſpirit into action, not the 
primary origin of the ſeries of events which then com- 

menced. Pf ot 


Tue principles of ſedition preached by John Ball have 
a ſingular ſimilitude to thoſe now ſolicitouſſy propagated. 
We are able to trace in them the great outline of thoſe laid 
down in the advice of Mr. Barlow to the Privileged Orders. 
This is evident in the account given of the former from 
Hume. It is worth the while only to inſtance particularly 
one of theſe points of refemblance, which is curious and 


firiking. Mr. Ball, in bis Homilies on the Rights of Man, 


preached on © their equal title to all the goods of nature; 
and Mr. Barlow, that “every man is born with an impre- 
* ſcriptible claim to a portion of the elements, which por- 
« tion is termed his birthright *. We ſee both of them 
lay down the fame doctrine in the ſame guarded manner; 
half holding forth to the populace, and half keeping back, 
an expectation of an equal diviſion of lands. This Centu 
had not the honour of firſt diſcovering this fine principle 
of tribunitial morality, 1 in the en AY or of the re- 
invention of it. 
Tat ſeems to me little reaſon to aſcribe the miſeries 
in which this inſurrection involved England, at that parti- 
cular point of time, to any other cauſe than the contagion 
of the principles which had prevailed in France ſome time 
before. I ſhall, however, ſtate and confider _ may be 
ſaid * this. 


. 8 edition, p. 11. Ns 
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Ms. Homes joins another with it, on the authority of 
Froiſſart, „that perſonal ſlavery was then more general 
* in England, than in any other country in Europe.” 

He bimſelf, in ſome places, has cenſured that Writer, as 
falling into many errors in point of fact; but there is 
one circumſtance which ſhews, that the number of ſlaves 
(by which I ſuppoſe villeins in groſs * to be meant) 

, muſt, in that age, have been very greatly reduced. The 
influence of the clergy over the minds of the people had, 
at that time, ſuffered a ſhock which it never recovered. 

On this ſomething more particular will be ſaid hereafter +. 

Hence the greater part of every Revolution they were to 

bring about, in the relative ſtate of the different claſſes of 

Society, had been already effected. Now the total abo- 

lition of this ſpecies of ſlavery was completed in Eng- 
land, and that by the exertions of the clergy, before the 

Reformation; for Sir Thomas Smith, who was Secre- 

tary to Edward the Sixth, ſays, that in all his time he 
never knew any villein in groſs throughout the realm: 
© for he tells us, that the holy fathers, monks, and 

4 friars, had, in their confeſſions, and eſpecially in their 

extreme and deadly ſickneſs, convinced the Laity how 
de dangerous a practice it was for one chriſtian man to 

c hold another in bondage; ſo that temporal men, by 
« little and little, by reaſon of that terror of their con- 
* ſciences, were glad to manumit all their villeins f.“ 
It ſeems, therefore, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, the effect of 


s Tramferrable, by fale or deed, from one owner to another, 

'+ Appendix, No, II. 
| The elergy eſteemed it deſpoiling the Church, to manumit their 
| vi ins regardant, of whom ſome few were left at the Reformation; 

but the \ ah 1s h of TR in o groſs, or the extent of perſonal 
—arery, . 


AM 


their 


680 


their exhortations being at all times proportioned to theit 
aſcendancy over men's minds in general, that they made 
the moſt rapid progreſs in this work, and had performed 
the greateſt part of it before their influence was much de- 
clined, or before the acceſſion of Richard the Second: 
nor are we to aſcribe thoſe great inſurrections to perſo- 
nal ſlavery, at a time in which it was greatly dimi- 
niſhed, which are not to be found in the time it. was 


moſt prevaleat. 


FuxTHER, to ſhew that nothing is contained in this 
inſtance, tending to demonſtrate that a calamity of the 
like nature is probable at preſent, it will be ſaid, that 
© theſe were the exceſſes of a barbarous age, but that the 
* diffuſion of light in Society has humanized the manners 
© of every claſs of mankind, and that this is particularly 
© the caſe of England at this period; and although in the 
© Fourteenth Century, the populace both here and in 
France were equally involved in darkneſs, and led 
© with the fame facility into atrocious crimes ; that the 
lower orders in this kingdom have, in the former of 
© theſe reſpects, and conſequently in the latter, in this 
cage, a relative ſuperiority over their neighbours, which 
© they were by no means entitled to boaſt of in the age of 
Edward the Third. The concluſion of this is obvious: 

dhat a danger ſo probable then as juſtly to have been the 
© ſubje& of alarm, mult be totally e now.“ 


Bur it cannot be admitted that the 3 of Eng- 
land were then ſo totally involved in ignorance as this 
objection ſuppoſes ; for whenever à certain portion of © 
knowledge on any one ſubject becomes generally diffuſed _ 
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among the upper claſſes of a State, their infetiors will 
foon become poſſeſſed of that part thereof, which their 
relative ſituation pertnits them to acquire. The increaſe 
bf the information of the former becomes diſſeminated 
among the latter, by the middle claſs, converſing ofdina« 
ry with both. And the feudal ſyſtem tended to inſure 
this, in the age which is under confideration ; not only 
by the frequent attendance of the vaſſals in the courts of 


their Lords, but by tlie multitudes of retainers. which 
their hoſpitality, their oſtentation, or their love of war, 


induced them to live ſurrounded by. T heſe originally taken 
from, occaſionally mixing with, and ultimately returning 


to the body of the common people, diffuſed among them 
the outline of every new opinion, as ſoon as it was eſta- 


. bliſhed. _ The propagation of new ideas throughout the 


whole of Society, was not much leſs rapid then than it is 
now; much of the effect of the diſcovery of printing be- 
ing counterbalanced by the change of cuſtoms in this par- 
ticular; and thus perhaps the feudal ſyſtem contained 
within itſelf the ſeeds of its own decline. WES 


Now from a detail of numerous ace pre · 
ſerved to us in hiſtory, it appears, that the upper claſſes in 
the reigns of Edward the Third and his ſucceſſor, were 
far advanced in general knowledge, and particularly in 
that of political, commercial, and conſtitutional prin- 


ciples: inſomuch that it ſeems that the nation was, in 


1 


theſs reſpects, in a retrograde ſtate, from tlie age of 
Edward the Third to the acceflion of the Tudors, and 
that it did not 8 its former point of advance upon 


the whole, vatil the reigns of the firſt Scottiſh Princes “. 
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ls the hiſtory of France for the ſame period, I recol- 


led none of theſe circumſtances, and I think it would be 


in vain to ſearch for them : for the greater part of theſe 
improvements were moſt probably ſo early called forth in 
England, by the inſtitution of a Houſe of Commons re- 
latively new, and then beginning to produce its effects on 
the ſpirit and ideas of the nation. 


Or this knowledge, according to what is obſetved 


above, every claſs of the nation muſt have imbibed its 


ſhare, according to its powers of abſorption: the genius 
of the age prevented its being confined. If, therefore, 
we compare the Engliſh populace of that period with that 
of France, as great a ſuperiority at leaſt muſt then be al- 


lowed to them in uſeful knowledge as can be admitted 


now : but the event ſhewed, that the difference in that 
age was not enough to protect this nation from the expe- 


rietice of many, and the hazard of all the miſeries which 


had recently overwhelmed France. And as that diffe- 
fence is not increaſed, it is a folly which tends to the laſt 


extremity of national ruin, to rely _ it more firmly 
now. 


TP , 


Trzz is another point of view likewiſe, in which the 
inſurrection of the Fourteenth Century requires conſide- 


ration. The late ſubverſions of the Governments of Hol: 
land and of France ſhew us, that there is almoſt as much 


to fear as to hope from regular troops: and if we look to 
a force on which we can place unlimited confidence, in 
oppoſition to ſuch an inſurrection, at this juncture ; from 
the revolution which, has taken place in the ſtate and 
manners of Society, we ſhall ſee that force greatly weak- 


ened. In the feudal ages, the upper and opulent claſſes 


were 
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were chiefly military men. Hence, though the encoun- 
ter was terrible, they finally prevailed, by the advantage 
of diſcipline and military habits. On a late oecaſion, 
from the decay of them, we have ſeen the gentry and no- 
bility of France unable to make a ſtand, and ſwept away 
almoſt without refiſtance : a country where the educa- 
tion of a camp was much more general among the ſupe- 
rior orders than in Britain. Admit now the chance of 
inſurrection to be leſs than here ſtated, the danger to be 
apprehended is from the chance of attack, and the weak. 
neſs of the means of defence jointly : if that chance de- 
creaſe, and the ſtrength of defence decreaſe in the ſame 
proportion, 1 the danger of the State remains till the ſame. 


5. OTHER INSURRECTIONS TO ASSERT THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN. 


Some other inſurrections will be here e! that 
a general concluſion may be drawn from the whole of 
them ; but with little detail of their particular inci- 
dents. 


In the feeble reign of Henry the Sixth, Cade raiſed 4 
forwidable commotion, under a pretence of a Reduction of 
taxes, and a Reform in the State; but no trace of the 
Levelling principle is to be found in his Declarations or 
his conduct: an article in his Manifeſto in favour of the 
_ old againſt the new nobility, ſeems even in the moſt dia- 
metrical oppoſition to it, and he. is generally eſteemed to 
have been an inftrument of the Duke of York. This is 
noticed, asthe only inſtance I recolle& in the Hiſtory of 
this country of the more dangerous inſurrections of the 
populace, which was not founded on the doctrine 10 the 


Equality of the Rights of Man. 
AFTER 
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Regency of that kingdom was diſputed between her huſ- 
band Ferdinand of Arragon and the Avftrian Princes. 
During the following ſixteen years, a kind of turbulent 
Interregnum prevailed in Spain, with intervals of regu- 
lar government. I he Royal power being by theſe viciſſi- 
tudes weakened, a democratic faction aroſe, con*% derated 
under the title of the Germania, the Brotherhood, or 
Aſſociation of the People. It involved Spain in diſcord 


and bloodſhed for nearly two years. The Progreſs of 


Civil Society toward anarchy in that time in the king- 


doms of Spain, was nearly the ſame as what we recently 


ſaw it in France in the ſame period: it was advanced ſo 
far, that two clothworkers and a tanner ruled the debates 
of their Third Eſtates *, 


To the ftern government of Henry the Eighth in 
England, ſucceeded the feeble minority of Edward the 
Sixth, and the feeble Protectorate of his uncle the Duke 
of Somerſet, continually traverſed by his factious bro- 
ther, and his intriguing ſucceſſor. Popular commotions 
aroſe in ſeveral parts of the kingdom : ſome inſurgents 
took arms on account of religion, others were what Ba- 
ker calls « Commonwealth Mutincers.” The obje& of 


the three greater bodies was to form a junction: one of 


them declared for no King, the deſtruction of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and holding a Parliament in commotion, 
which ſhould begin at the South and North Seas of 


England. Another for no Gentry, no Lawyers, no 


bas Further particulars of this inſurreQion are given in the APPEN= 
pix; theſe diſorders having paſſed into Germany, and thence hither. 


Judges, 
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Arrrx the death of Iſabella of Caſtile, in 1 503, the 
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Judges, no Juſtices, no Incloſures &. It vas with diſſi- 
eulty and great exertion that two of theſe bodies were ſe- 
parately conquered, cn which tLe third diſperſed. If the 
projected junction had taken place, it would moſt pro- 
bably have involved the whole Kingdom in a deſolation 
equal to that in which the Jacquerie involved France. 


Oxnz conſequence is plainly deducible, from a view 
of all theſe accounts conjointly, that the executive power 
of the Sovereign can never be both ſuddenly and greatly 
| weakened or relaxed below its accuſtomed tone, without 
expoling Society. to the hazard of that moſt dreadful 
of calamities, the tyranny of Levelling principles, or 

thoſe of Equality: for the latter term bears no other 
ſenſe in the conception of the multitude, and is intended 
to convey this to them, by the great majority of thoſe 
who affectedly dwell upon it. This ſpirit is ready to 
break out on all ſuch occaſions : and this we have ſeen it 
do when John of France was a priſoner to a foreign ene- 
my; when Charles the Firſt and Louis the Sixteenth 
were priſoners to their own ſubjects; during the feeble 
and diſtracted minorities of Richard the Second and Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and in the effective Interregnum follow- 
ing the death of Iſabella of Caſtile. 


ArTRovcn this is the moſt permanent and gene- 
ral of the irregular paſſions acting upon the minds 
of the populace, it ſometimes gives place to others; 
which, if they happen to be predominant at a time 
when the Royal power is ſuddenly diminiſhed, the 
former will not appear in action, but the latter will 


® Baker's Chronicle. 
produce 
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produce the ſame effect. Thus in Ireland, when the vigd- 
tous, and ih ſome inſtances perhaps the arbitrary, admini- 
ration of Lord Strafford was removed, and it be- 
came evident that Charles the Firſt was 4 King in 
name only, arid that his govertiment had very little 


effective power; the long ſuppteſſed reſeritments of 


the Iriſh againft the Engliſh, and their ferocious bi- 
gotry, broke out in the Iriſh Rebellion and Maſſacre. 


This ſeeming exception gives an indirect but ſtrong 


ſapport, to one df the propoſitions on which the pre- 
ceding concluſion is founded. But to confine ourſelves 
to the principles of the Commonwealth Mutineers.“ 


Hencs it may be laid down as 4 genetal fact, that 
when the power which keeps the lower people in ſubordi- 


nation, be it equal to, or more than the degree every 


good man would wiſh to have permanently eſtabliſhed 
in 4 State; be of a ſudden greatly diminiſhed, in- 
furre&ions of this kind will be the conſequence of 


it; for if it be juſtly ſaid, that Governors are always 


endeavouring to increaſe their coercive power, 
yet When we ſee it for a conſiderable term of 
years ſtationary, notwitliftinding that perpetual effort, 
we know that the ſpirit of tefiſtance of the People in 
that generation is preciſely equal to the Whole of that 
power. Diminiſh the latter greatly, and the elaſticity of 
the former will caſt the remaining weight entirely off. 
Such diminutions muſt be made by degrees, and an at- 
tentive and accurate adminiſtration of the powers left, will 


ſupply the place of the ruder compteſſion that is removed, 


until the people become accuftomed to enjoy their new 
degree of liberty with temperance : then it becomes capa- 
ble of a ſecond further extenſion, and not before. In the 

I progreſs 
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progreſſive growth of the Britiſh Conſtitution, we ſee an 
illuſtration of this: we may deſcribe it in the ſame terms 
in which Tacitus deſcribes that of the Roman Empire 


from its origin to its higheſt point of grandeur, 
Oingentorum annorum ſertund & diſciplinâ compages hec 
coaluit — This noble edifice was erected by the fortune and 


virtue of eight hundred years, Every courſe of maſonry 


was ſuffered to ſettle and conſolidate as it was carried up. 


The period, indeed, was long : but in ages of barbariſm 


and ſemibarbariſm, this work will, and perbaps ovght 
to proceed, very tardily. 


Ir follows from all the inſtances given in this Sec- 
tion, that offenſive popular Aſſociations, on principles 
called thoſe of the Rights of Men, have always been at- 


. tended with the moſt tragical conſequences; and it muſt 
be added, that this has not ariſen ſolely from accident, 
or the circumſtances of the times in which the- experi- 


ment has been made, but from the principle itſelf, which 


is contrary to the legitimate conſequences of the laws of 
buman nature. It reſts to be ſhewn, that on whatever 


ground a ſtrong Offenfive Aſſociation ſhall at this time 
begin to act, it will be preſently loſt fight of, and this 


ſubſtituted in its place. 


— — 
SECTION VI. 


ON OFFENSIVE ASSOCIATIONS, THE OBJECTS @F WHICH 


ARE LIMITED, 


0 THE objetts of theſe Aſſociations, i will be ſaid, 
© wereextreme and moſtly indefinite. Had their Leaders, at 


6 COON laid . limits, the cala- 
6 mities 


, 
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«© mities above deſcribed would never have happened; or, at 
© leaſt, the greater part of them would have been avoided ; 
© their operations would have ceaſed as ſoon as theſe fixed 


points had been attained: and, to reaſon of the preſent 


time - Suproſe the worſt: ſuppoſe even that there ſhould 
t exiſt a Party i in Great Britain, with whom the tie of al- 
6 legiance 1 is of Ho force, and that they might be looked 
© upon in the ſame light as a body of foreign enemies 
© within the realm; yet from foreign enemies we ſhould 
entertain a full expectation of peace, or ceſſation of ho- 
e ſtilities, on our performance of ſuch conditions as they 

© propoſe and we accede to. And ſhall we entertain of 
© Engliſhmen, doubts that would be injurious to a fo- 
© reign enemy? Can we think fo ill of our country- 
men? Have they rejected every principle analogous to 
* the Law which binds hoſtile nations, which can preſerve 
© the good faith of ho/file parties to each other?” 


Ir may be the belief of the majority of the original 
Leaders of an Offenſive Aſſociation, that they ought, and 
it may be their determination that they will a& up to 


- their engagements ; but if they be at the head of a Party, 


combined on the principles taught as the Rights of Man, 
ſuch Leaders may bona fide make the attempt to act up 
to their original Manifeſto; but the probability runs very 


_ ſtrongly againſt their being able to effect their purpoſe: 


for whatever principles they may ſet out with, the ex- 
treme and moſt violent that their lower adherents ſhall 
have imbibed, prior to their Aſſociation, or that they 
ſhall pick up in the courſe of the ſtruggle, will moſt pro · 
bably be thoſe HEY acted upon. | 
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I 8HALL here ſhow the reality and magnitude of this 
danger, from the examples of the moſt enlightened na- 
tions, and in their moſt enlightened periods. It muſt be 
on this occaſion ſuppoſed that it will not be diſputed, that 
when the heads of a Party declare that they will preſeryg 
any one part of a Conſtitution in its exiſting ſtate, they 
thereby impoſe limits upon their wn operations; and 
that as much reliance may be placed on thoſe they im- 
poſe upon themſelves in the courſe of action, as if they 
had laid them down immediately before they began to act. 
To attempt to diſtingyiſh between the validity of the two 


. ſecurjties, would be to make a diſtinction without a dif- 


ference, unleſs it be contended, that when the Leaders of 
ſuch a Party have begun their ſeries of meaſures, they 
loſe entirely the power or the wiſh to obſerve their en- 


* gagements ; but an opponent who ſhall reſt upon this 
; concedes the whole argument, 


Tus object of Mr. Fox's Aſſociation is clearly limited, 
It i is to continue in force until two Acts of Parliament 
named therein be repealed ; and the ſubſcribers, as Aſſo- 
ciators, are to purſue no other point. But we have had 
the calamity to ſee g very recent and terrible example of 
the failute of an engagement, defined with as much pre- 
cifion as that now held out to us, and which was con- 
tracted with a more awful ſolemnity. It was on the 5th 
of July 1792, that M. Lamourette, Biſhop of Lyons, 


moved in the National Aſſembly, That all thoſe who 
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6 hold! in equal dete ſtation a Republic and two Chambers, 
% and who wiſh to maintain the Conſtitution as it is— 
« Riſe. * The words were ſcarcely pronounced, when 
the whole Aſſembly, by an inſtantaneous impulſe, roſe 
| from their ſeats, The two parties advanced and em- 

onal . &« braced 


6 \ 


* braced each other, and ſolemnly proteſted their adhes 
ic rence to the Conſtitution *. It is of conſequence to 
add, that this motion was made ** at the moment M, 
“ Brifſot aſcended the tribune to pronounce a diſcourſe on 
t the means of ſecuring the State againſt all its enemies.“ 
It was at the very crifis of the Revolution : the army of 
the Pruſhans and Auſtrians were advancing in France: no 
adequate force was prepared to oppoſe them ; and when 
ſuch a man brought forward ſuch a diſcuſſion at ſuch a 
time, no doubt can be entertained that the Leaders and 
the body of hjs Party were preſent ; and all preſent con- 
curred in this ſolemn Proteſt. It was on the 1cth of the 
following month the Tuilleries were attacked, and the 
King depoſed, Briſſot, Louvet, and Barbaroux, in their 
public ſpeeches and writings, aſſerted that this Revolu- 
tion was effected by them, and their affociates, to eſta- 
bliſh a Republic: and that the day originally fixed on to 
carry it into execution was the 29th of July +, twenty- 
two days only after his public declaration, Now if 
twenty-two days was a ſpace of time long enough for 
arranging the plan of the inſurrection, and making the 
neceſſary. preparation for it, the Briſſotjne Party muſt 
. almoſt inſtantly have gone from the making this Proteſt to 
the direct violation of it. If the period were ſo ſhort that 
they cannot be ſuppoſed at firſt to have expected to be able 
to bring about ſo great an event, in ſo little a time after 
the firſt conception of it (which ſeems almoſt certain), 
then the conſpiracy exiſted at the time this ſolemn en- 
gagement was entered into; and the only object of the 
Republican Conſpirators, in taking the Proteſtation, was 
to caſt a neceſſary veil for a few days over thoſe meaſures 


New Annual Regiſter, 1792. Hiſ. p. 158. 
+ Moore's Journal, v. 2. p. 614 
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they were * ging, which brought ach dreadful cala- 
mities upon themſelves and their country, 


Trxvs the Declaration againſt Republicaniſm was vio- 
hated: the remaining half of the Proteſtation continued 
uninfringed ſome little time longer. The National Con- 
vention, containing many of the members who had taken 


this Proteſtation, ſat for a ſhort and ſanguinary period as 


one Aſſembly ; the members whereof were chiefly occu- 


pied in mutual proſcriptions. It then diffolved one 


third part of itſelf, filled up the vacancy, and divided 
into two Chambers. Such is the leſſon recent experience 
holds forth to us, an the faith that is ta be put in the 
engagements of this kind, ſolemnly entered into by the 


Leaders of a People, enlightened by the torch of Philoſo- 


phy, kindled at the ſacred and eternal fire, on the altar of 
Liberty and Equality. Theſe men, theſe means, this at 
have been defended—Defended did I fav ? The enthuſiaſm 


of the Republicans of England has applauded them be- 


yond every example the. annals of public virtue preſent 
us with, in ancient or in modern ages. They will be ad- 
mitted parties to Mr. Fox's Aﬀociation; and become, by 
their ſubſcriptions, the guarantees of its limitations. Aud 
will not thele idolizers of the violation, and the viola- 
tors of one of the moſt folemn compacts on record, emu- 
louſly follow the example they adore ? At the commence- 
ment of this year, a ſecond ſolemn farce, the ſame in form, 


but oppoſite in its engagements, was exhibited at the com- 


memoration of the beheading of the King ;' the members 
of the two afſemblies ſwore deteſtation to Royalty. This 
oath certainly cannot be ſuppoſed to have any IEP 
to accelerate or retard its Rs 
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We now come to the examples of the inſufficiency 
of theſe limiting clauſes contained in our own Hiſtory : 

but to this the following obſervation muſt be premiſed, 
on the nature of limitations in general. The obje& of 
an Offenſive Aſſociation may be to effect alterations in 
the State, or in Religion, ſeverally or in both conjointly ; 
and, in the two firſt caſes, the Aſſociators may pledge 
themſelyes to the entire conſervation of the one, but fix 
no limits to the extent of the alterations they propoſe in 
the other. Thus an Aſſociation may refuſe to lay down 
any limits to the alterations they wiſh to effect in the 
State, but by expreſs declaration engage to make none in 
the national religion, This was the ſtate of obligation in 
which the Leaders of the Long Parliament and their ad- 
herents placed themſelves before the Civil Wars com- 
menced ; for it has been ſeen before, that they refuſed to 
define the extent of their propoſed alterations in the State, 
on the King's requiſition ; and that, in the juſtification 
of their condu and views, they never referred to that 
repoſitory of law and conſtitutional knowledge, the works 
of Sir Edward Coke: their object in the State was there- 
fore indefinite, and as ſuch has been before conſidered : 

but this Aſſociation was ſtrictly limited with reſpect 
to changes in religion; the fidelity with which they 
adhered to thoſe limitations will preſently be examined. 


Tos who at that time endeavoured to bring 
about alterations in the exiſting Laws, inimical to 
the conſtitution of its government *, drew large 
„ The period when this accuſation was with certainty xpplicably 
to the Parliament ef 1640 has been before fixed. It was when they 
demanded the military force of the kingdom ſhould be put into their 


hands by law, after they had obtained a Conſtitution of Government 
more popular than chat delineated by the Bill of Rights. 
parts 
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parts of the nation to affociate with them; having 
previouſly defined, in expreſs terms, certain points 
thereof, which they would maintain and defend in their 
exiſting ſtate. The conditions of ſuch Aſſociations ſhall 
be here produced, and the entire breach of them ſnewn; 
and, from & compariſon of the manners and morals of 
the nation at that time and the preſent junctufe, it will 
be likewiſe proved, that before the events to be related 
took place, the apparent danger of a flagrant violation of 
theſe limits, in the former period; was muck leſs than 
that of a like breach of the reſtraints the Aﬀociaters of 
the preſent day have 8 upon themſelves. 


Ir was Between the 2d and th of May 1641, that 

the Houſe of Commons entered into a vow and Proteſta- 
tion, © in the preſence of God, to tmaintain the true 
«© Proteſtant. Religion, expreſſed in the diffrine of the 
« Church of England“. The Lords coneurred with 
them in taking this Proteſtation : but in oppoſition t6 
that Houſe, the Commons, by their fingle authority, or- 
dered it to be ſubſcribed by the whole nation, under the 
penalty, to ſuch as ſhoold refuſe, of being declared unfit 
for any office in Church or Commonwealth, and being 
deemed malignants and diſaffected f. The oppoſition of 
the Peers to the general ſubſcription, ſhews it to have 
been brought forward by the moſt active opponents of 
the Court. 


# Coke's Detection, v. 1. 132. Hume, v. 6. p. 348% Coke, 

p. 256, repeating the ſame words, adds, which paſſage 

„ Mr. Whitlock, in his Memoirs, p 43, has left out.“ It is 

however cited in à public deelaration of the Univerſity of Oxford, 

% Reafons, &c. againſt the Covenant 1647,” June 1, page 6, 

1 Baker's Chronicle, p. $0v. nth | 
: het Tuts 
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Tuts engagement became at length an obſtacle to che 
Parliamentarians, when they wanted to obtain the al- | 
ſiſtance of the Scotch, in the depreſſed fituation to which 
they were reduced. In September 1643, or in little more 
than two years, they ſubſcribed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, whereby they engaged to eſtabliſh Preſbyte- 
rlaniſm in England. Vane had, indeed, the addreſs to 
have the Article on this ſubje& drawn ſo, that it did not 
abſolutely bear the ſenſe tlie Scots put upon it: but the 
Parliament executed it in that ſenſe, and the concurrence 
of both the contracting parties thereto, eſtabliſhes what is 
to be received as the meaning of the ambiguous phraſe he 
inſerted, | | 


Tuts engagement the parliament ſubſcribed them · 
ſelves, and they ordered it to be received by all who liv- 
ed under their authority. 1t may be pretended, that this 
change was -juſtified by a change of religion in the body 
of the people; but this is a poſition which cannot be 
ſupported. . It is not digrefling from my purpoſe to ſhew 
this, for it proves that a cabal of leading men may draw 
x great part of the nation into an Aſſociation with them; 
one condition of which ſhall be, to preſerve inviolate 
ſome (inſtitutions for which the people entertain the 
higheſt reverence ; and obtaining political power by this 
means, the Junto, or a part of them, ſhall convert that 
very power to effect the abolition of what they originaliy 


Near to defend. 


? Ar ue monting of the Long Parliament, the Puritatis 
were by no means the majority of the nation ®, There 


; ; 0 Hume, v. 6. p. 302, 363 . 


1 Y 


cotemporary evidence, that of the Diſſenters themſelves, 


cc in a furplice, with a common-p1 ayer book, Sr. „ Hence 


169 
was not a lefs propottion of the Sectaries in the Houſe of 


Commons than in the kingdom at large: and the Protes 
ſtation in 1641 could not have been voted by an Aſſem- 


bly where the majority, or even a numerous and active 
Party were of that deſcription. The doctrine of the Pu- 


titans had taken root before, and its followers were in- 


creaſing ; but when it attained its utmoſt growth, under 
the ſhelter of that Party who began as reformers, and 
ended as ſubverters of the legal Conſtitution, they ſtill 
continued to be a minority in the nation; and the Cove- 
nant was impoſed by force, or the fear of force, upon 
the majority of the people. Of this we have the beſt 


Before the commencement of the Civil War, it was one 
of their leading tenets, that the individuals of every con · 
gregation had, jure divino, a right to elect their own mini- 
ſfer ; but after they had begun the operation of ejecting 
the epiſcopal Clergy, the Aſſembly of Divines found it 
neceſſary to give up the © divine right of eleftion :" at 
which time, Emanuel Knutton expreſſes his fervent gra- 
titude to our blefſed Parliament and reverend Synod,” 

who took © the care to ſend zealous and godly miniſters 
to“ vacant pariſhes. The neceſſity of the conceſſions 


of the Aſſembly, and the joint care of that body and of 


the Parliament, is clearly ſhewn by Needham, who tells 


's us, that if the people had then been permitted to chuſo 


their own paſtors, „the godly and woll- affected would 
* have the leaſt ſtroak in the choices.” And he adds, 
that * if there be no other ſupplies made for pariſhes but 
„ ſach as the pari/Hioners cordially reverence and act, the 
E man to be choſen in moſt pariſhes would be, a man 


Great Accuſer caſt down, p. 40, 43. See Clergyman's Vade 
Mecum, preface, p. 63, 64, 65. 3d ed. 2723. i 
| | a _ We 


60 
wo ſeo that the Preſbyterian diſcipline was impaſed upon 
the majority of a relutant people, by a Party who had 


drawn them in to aſſociate with them, by taking a ſolemn 
« Proteſtation, in the preſence of God, to maintain the 


religion expreſſed in ms doctrine of _ Church af 


* W 


Tux Proteſtation, as we have mentioned above, wag 


ſuperſeded by the Solemn League and Covenant, the 


preamble of which profeſſes all regard to the honour and 
happineſs of the King's Majeſty and his poſterity, and the 
true public liberty, ſafety, and peace of the kingdoms, 
And in the body of it it is declared, that the parties 
thereta had © no thoughts or intentions to diminiſh his 
« Majeſty's juſt power or greatneſs.” Thus the former 
limits to the projected reforms ſecuring the national reli» 
gion were removed, but new ones were entered into re- 


King undiminiſhed. 


Tus were no more adhered to than the former ; 
every Party to bring about an alteration in the Law by 


their perſonal interpoſition *, contains men of three de- 


fcriptions; its moderate members, its warm members, 


and its fanatics. In the period of our Civil Wars, the 
power had early ſhifted from thoſe of the firſt to thoſe of 


the ſecond deſcription of the Parliamentarians, and was 


* AParty, or (cio of a Party, is ſaid tips pi 


the State, when they aſſume functions contrary to the ſpirit of the 


laws z as when they attewpt to overawe the Legiſlature, or aſſume 
legiſlative power, ; or when a conſtituent part of that power aſſumes 
to be the whole. This is oppoſed to their action or interpoſition, ac - 
PRO the euflams 1 Litter of the Conſtitution of Government. 


2 ultimatelx 


lating to the civil ſtate, to preſerve the juſt power of the | 


—— — ———— 
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ultimately ſeized by thoſe of the third. We have ſeen the 
ſams progreſs of the [devolution of power take place in 
the French Revolutions : and ſuch tranſitions are not to 
be looked upon as fingular incidents attending theſe two 
turbulent periods, but as general conſequences occurring 
in every ſuch criſis of a State: and in both theſe caſes, 
_ thoſe Leaders into whoſe hands the power ſucceſſively 
fell, never perſevered any longer in the preſervation of 
the limits they had themſelves laid down to their enter- 
prize, than until it became their intereſt to pay rio regard 
to them. The only uſe ſuch flipulations ſeem to have 
ſerved is this: they enabled their projectors t to acquire or 
retain the immediate poſſeſſion of power; and by that 
power they compelled a reluctant people to follow, or to 
ſubmit to chem in war fuceeflive violations of their 


TOO" 


As the terms of the firſt Aſſociation 4 to maintain the 
et true Proteſtant religion as expreſſed in the doctrines of 
« the Church of England,” were fulfilled by aboliſhing 
them by law, and by the introduction of the doctrines of 
the Church of Scotland, inſtead of them; ſo the Solemn 
League and Covenant next entered into, profeſſing in its 
, Preamble all regard ta the honour and happineſs of the 
King's Majeſty and his poſterity, was fulfilled by thoſe, 
into whoſe hands the military and civil power of the 
League bad now fallen, by murdering him, and expelling 
his family out of the kingdom. Europe then firſt beheld 
the fatal example of regicide, committed with the moc- 
 kery of the forms of law, and by the eſtabliſhment of an 
ex poſt facto juriſdiction. The firſt example of a Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal is diſcovered alſo in the High Court of 
Juſtice which ſentenced the King. Cromwell continued 
15 the 


( & 1 


che practice in caſes he called Treaſon, ſuperſeding the 
trial by jury, to the preſervation of which the parties tq 
the latter Aſſociation or Covenant muſt be conceived tq 
have ſworn, as a leading part of the true public liher- 
« ty.” 52 


THERE is but one ſtep further to go in this acequnt. 
A Party may begin with limits, to be violated the firſt 

moment an iniquitous intereſt prompts them ſo to do, and 
fend with proſcriptiqns. Mr. Hume has obſerved, that had 
the Reſtoration been poſtponed a little longer, (there 
vas juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the ancient 
{ maſſacres and proſcriptions . Coke has informed us, 
that an accuſation was brought againſt the Royaliſts, 
which cannot be ſuppoſed calculated for any other pur- 
poſe, than to prepare the way for ſuch an execrable mea- 
ſure, and to ſhelter it under a verbal juſtification: after it 
was executed. When the degradation of Richard Crom- 
well had taken place, the Council of Officers at Wal- 
lingford Houſe publiſhed a Remanſtrance, in which they 
charged the Malignants or Royaliſts, that they had 
« printed liſts, and marked for deſtruction the odly, 
« eſpecially the King s Judges :“ and in an hiſtorian of 
that time, we find that it had been debated in a Council 
of War © to maſſacre and put to the ſword all the King's 
* party. The queſtion was carried in the negative b but by 


6 tuo votes f.“ In Oliver's Parliament, which met 


2 Hiſt. v. 6, p. 339+ 

+ Coke, v. . p. 79. 

1 Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, part 2, p. 30. | Fr Sedg+ 
wich s Juſtice upon the Army's Remonſtrance. I copy this from a 
quotation. I conclude the Council to have been that held at Wir- 

end Houſe, | 3 


(70 
in 1656, e bet eee o decimate e 
bern. | 


Warn the hiſtory af the ſucceſſive French Revolu- 
ions ſhall come to be carefully examined, it will be ſup- 
poſed very probable, that many of the wounds which 
have been inflicted upon France, were made by daggers 
forged in this country. In- the following caſe ſome 
doubts may be entertained. The project to eſtabliſh a 
fingle National Aſſembly, inſtead of two Houſes, was 
attempted by the Commons before the Civil Wars, but 
tdey did not ſugceed in it. Foulis informs us, that the 

Commons had another mode to drive on their deſigns 
of altering the Government of England. They put 
© ſeveral agitators to draw up a Petition, that the Peers 
«who were agreeable to them would fit and vote with 
© the Commons, to the intent 3 


. Thurioe's State - Papers, v. 6. p. av. 37, 38. Many will think, 
yerdops, ſuch atrocious plans were .never agitated in Britain; the 
following well · zuthe ntieated anecdote, joined with the manner in 
which it is related, ſhows this ſuppoſition not to be founded, It 

_ has been before noticed, that the father of Coke the hiſtorian 


"wit a leading — the Long Parliament. He was expelled 
the Houſe as a t, and afterwards engaged in a plot again 
the Protector, to which the brother of the Writer, young, (about 
44 29 years old,) raw, and of little experience,” was privy, The 
Father and the youth were both ſeized at Yarmouth : the latter 
eonfefſed all he knew to the Governor : it ſeems they had put 
« burning matches between his fingers; (v. 2. p. 55.) that is to 
extort evidence from him againſt the life of his father. But this fact 
Coke paſſes over without the leaſt abſervation of its being a tyrannical 
cruelry, either ſingular in itſelf, or even when joined with the con- 
. fideration of the rank and youth of the perſon: if it had been extra. 
ordinary in either of theſe reſpecls, a Writer would have noted. 


nt n when practiſed upon his brother. 
* Houſe. 


„ 


— 
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% Houſe e. This Petition was accordingly framed, and 
| by the Commons it was preſented to the Houſe of Lords. 
This might be the remote origin of the National Aſſem- 
bly, or both the Engliſh Commons and the Tiers Etat 
in France might have poached for a n in the 


us of the Jacquerie. 


Turan ate deſperate diſeaſes, certainly, in the politi 
cal as well as the natural conſtitution, which require 
and may juſtify very hazardous applications: but theſe 
are to be attempted only when it is evident that the caſe 
will terminate fatally, before a courſe of ameliorating 
alterati ves can produce their effect. A vigorous remedy 
may alſo at one time be applied with little hazard; at 
atiother that hazard will be much increaſed. We muſt 
always Endeavour to form a true eftimate of the value 
in uſe of our objects, ſtripped carefully of thoſe gay ac- 
coutrements atid tinſel with which imagination dreſſes 
out all its favourites. This value we are then to com- 
bine, with the probability of attaining ovt object, aſſigu- 
ed as truly as we can. This reſult is, what a diſciple 
of Simpſort or De Moivre would call, the expectation 
of gain from the experiment. We are then to view the 
real magnitude of the evils this object may draw after it; 
examinitig them with a mind equally clear from alt pre- 
vention. This amount alſo is to be combined with 
the chance of their happening, to find the expectation 
of loſs ; the two expectations are to be balanced agaifiſt 
each other, and we are to determine in favour. of the 
greater, unleſs any evil may follow from the failure-of 
the firſt attempt. In that caſe, having eſtimated its mag- 


K 


Foulis Hiſt, of Plots, p. 84, - 


| t Ty 3 

Kitude and Chance, or what is above called its expeAatiob; 
that expectation will be alſo a legitimate deduction! 
e e ee gong: 409 ih; 
bse. 


+ 10 an eximple. of this Stwcet bog eh 
like our own, let the ſucceſs of an affigned alteration in 
the State be extremely probable ; the advantage very 
great +, let there be 4 {mall chance that the progreſs of 
alteration will not ſtop at the acquiſition intended, but 
that it may go on until a ſtate of anarchy takes place; 
and let it be propoſed to determine, whether this alter« 
ation is to be attempted... Here we muſt reaſon thus: 
Anarchy is the arbitrary power. of all over each indivi- 
dual; or the tyranny of all but one over every one. Ii 
ze an evil in Society, like annibilation to the individual; 
infinite 3 and the chance of coming into this ſtate. being 
finite, though ſmall, the expectation thereof, or the 
quantity of evil to be ſet againſt the good, exceeds 
in magnitude any finite good which can be aſbgned, 


„The aeſpotiſi of one over all, may undoubredly be likewifs 
denominated an infinite evil in Society ; and no evil to ariſe from 
the hazard of life, in fiir war, is equal to any individual's private 
ſhare thereof, But mathematicians have made a diſtinction in the 
orders of infinites ; they have their firſt, their ſecond, and higher 
ordets. While the tyranny of a Deſpot i is of the firſt or lower order, 
that of Abarchy reſembles the ſecond.” As I Have borrowed their 
mode of argument here, and they are the legiſlators of their own 
| terms, they muſt be uſed, It might otherwiſz have been ſaid, that 
the deſpoliſm of an individual is an evil of an indefinite magnitude i 
ſuppoſing the Tyrant only to will, and his ſatellites to be his paſſive 

Inſtruments. / Yet, in this caſe; let there be 100,000 inhabitants in-a 
State, each of them has the unlimited will of one only to apprehend; 
but let fhe Society be flung into a ſtate of . every man now 

will have 99.998 tyrants more. 


n - 


. | ; Bur 
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Bry to return to the biſtory which led to this train of 
general" reflection. Theſe temperate men, who ſaw the 
heceffity of a great amelioration of the fyſtem of exiſtin 
Government in 1640, in order to reſtore to the yy: 
tive Eſtates the actual exercife of theit legal functions, 
mou they had perhaps the moſt efficient influence in 
imprefling the firſt movement toward that end, found 
themſelves, from a concurrence of various cauſes, actu- 
ally not able to ſtop it, when it was gotten even beyond 
that point at which they wiſhed things to become ſtation- 
| ary. When the inclination of a plane exceeds a v 
ſmall degree, a heavy body, to which the lighteſt revo- 
lutionary movement is given, is urged along continually, 
as it moves, by an accelerating force, which ſoon becotnes 
indefinitely greater than that which was applied at firſt 
to put it into motion; and nothing will ſtop it at the 
limit originally determined for i "its progreſs, but ſotme fitm 
obſtacle placed before hand, at that point of the line of 
its direction. And, in any tolerable ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment, men ought to be abſolutely certain that they 
ſhall be able to ſtop at ſuch an aſſigned point, before any 
alteration be attempted. If more than a little be required = 
to be done, the work ſhould be ſubdivided, and under- 
taken at intervals ; the firſt ſtep in the progreſs may be 
ſo taken as to enſure ſome little facilities to the ſecond, 
but not to precipitate it. To uſe for a moment our pre- 
ſent political neologiſm, the Parliament in 1630 accele- 
rated that revolutionary movement which they ought to 
have reſtrained ; the ferment of the people, which ori- 
| ginally perhaps required tempering, was iticreaſed by ero- 
ry art. They greedily acquired a power too great for 
| the weight to be removed; and they were not maſters 
of its effects. When a quantity of maſonry wants to be 
L picked 


14 
out of the fabric of any Conſtitution, i in | order 
5 have the place ſupplied with better materials, a batter - 
ing ram is rather too potent an inſtrument to be uſed 
to effect the removal: it wall ſhake the edifice, and may 
reduce it to a heap of formleſs ruin. The old materials 
muſt be removed with care, and the parts left unſupport- 


ed muſt 9 be filled 


up. 


Tux Members of the Commons who fat at Oxford, 


g "and who yoted under compulſion at Weſtminſter, may be 


looked upon, when contradiſtinguiſhed to the remainder, 
38. one party in ſentiment, and as forming an undoubted 
majority of the original Aſſembly. Hence even if every 
one of them had voted freely in the places where they 
lat and upon the ſame queſtion, that majority had loſt 
"the poſibility of exprefling a legal will. But the Legl- 
- Native Aſſembly i in France, in the laſt period of its exiſ- 


' tence, had been, by their own fanaticiſm, and the crimes 
i It gave birth to, forced to work in chains to demoliſh 


. that edifice, that glory of philoſophy ! that pride of en- 
- lightened Europe | the firſt Conſtitution, 

Wits | 
Tux ruin brought upon Britain by the Leaders of theſe 


2 Aſſociations paying no regard to their limits, was almoſt 
extreme. The obſervations on the hazards this country has 


run from Offenſive Aſſociations, in other inſtances, have, 
in this Tract, always been followed by an inquiry, whe- 
ther there was anything i in the manners and character of 
the people, previous to thoſe ſeveral calamities, which had 
a more alarming appearance of danger than can be ob- 
ſerved at preſent: and I ſhall cloſe this Section with an 


; inquiry, whether, before the Civil Wars, from the cir- 


cumſtances 


| 1 
cumſtances of the times and the moral character of the 
people, any more threatening appearances might have 
been diſcerned, of à Revolution deſtroying the Conſti- 
tution, and terminating almoſt in the deſpotiſm of Anar- 
chy, than have py ppg ee tao es gon ng 
— Cmnguc «4 TI 


Ix both periods we ſee Revolutions deſtructiye to the 
Canſtitution, attempted under the pretence of a reform, 
(the neceſſity of which exiſts not in one caſe, and had 
ceaſed in the other by exciting fanaticiſm, religious or 

litical. We have ſeen either ſſ , ſeparately, capa- 

Le of producing the ſame upon the 2 
that is, to bring all their ferocious paſſſons into action: 
conſequently, if they be ſtimulated by a mixture of both, 
as was the caſe in the laſt Century, it cannot produce a 
effect than either of them ſimply; as, for inſtance, 
olitical fanaticiſm ; as each, ſeparately, will occupy the 
Fſtive powers of the whole mind, and both wy * 
do no more, | 


To canfider next the real or ſuppoſed grievances of the 
to periods. Such grievances muſt be, either violations 
of right, or privations of gratification, by State charges, or 
mixed. By the Agitators of the laſt Century, it was im- 
preſſed on the minds of the papulace, that many of their 
legal rights were violated : and, as it always happens in 
ſuen times, they equally believed what was truly and what 
was falſely alledged on this ſubje&. Stronger repreſenta» 
tions are now made, and a more extenſive circulation given 
them. The great majority of the populace are taught. that 
ber . —_— of many of their legal *. 
% 2 as 
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as ſybjeQs, but of 2 great maſs of their natural rights ag 
men; and they give the ſame implicit belief to their de- 
- chagognes now, as their anceſtors did in the laſt Century; 
and the great amount of the taxes at preſent, is as favour- 


able » ſubje for inflammatory declamatiog, as the ille- 
gality of their impoſition was then, 2 


Lr vs now enter into 2 compariſon of the qualifica- 
ns of the Agitators of t the two periods for their re- 
fy. * talks. The operations of thoſe of the laſt age 
relembled ed the: attacks of an undiſciplined multitude, com- 
| paratively withgut d order or concert. Their mode of ac- 
tion js nom reduced into a ſcience ; ; and they are can- 
toned oyer the whole country, the chiefs of a hoſtile 
State within 2 State, formed into the exacteſt diſcipline, 
under an active DireQory, which knows bow to diſtri- 
bute its ſorce, and apply its operations to every point of 
attack and defence where they ſhall become neceſſary, 
They are an army aftuated by a fingle will and a ſingle 
0 — which has diſcovered 5 new and round 


{EAR TON thus balanced their abilities for aQion, we 
enn the materials. one of theſ: 
- Catiliniarian bands of conipirators had, and the other 
bas no, to act upon. It will be ſaid, that men have 
at this day before them the dreadful example of 
- © the infringement of the engagements of limitation, 

aby which the Parliament of Charles bound themſelves 
nd the people. But to this it will be replied, that 

| there never was à time in which the crime that followed 

| Wen. wid o many and ſuch determined advocates, at 
„„ nor in which 


_ they 


fn) 


| they were deard by the multirude with ſuch partial ate 


tion. Nor, though we call this an enlightened age, are 
men enlightened by fimply exchanging one ſet of prin- 
ciples for another ; the mind is not enlightened with 
pelpeRt to any object, which it formerly conſidered ex- 


cluſiyely 3 in one point of view, ifi it now comes to banks 
i ONE. in a n 


Bur let it be admitted, yhat the e populace may poſſeſs a 
more exerciſed keenneſs of mind on political points now, 
than in the middle of the laſt Century ; unleſs it can be 
ſhown that their morals are not worſe, that they are not 
more addifted to rapine, that they have not leſs reve - 
rence for laws, as ſuch, or if the contrary of all this ap- 

A melancholy truth, with what advantage can an 
increaſe of ſuch knowledge be pleaded, when the quef- 
tion is, Can we put more faith in articles contained 


In their Coyenants or Aſſociations at this junRure, than 


were due to the ſtipulations of their anceſtors which 
repeated experiments proved to be intitled to none, It 
is an acknowledged fact, with reſpe& to eyery individual, 
that if as his reaſon grows more acute, his principles 


worſe, his fidelity will not be improved: his cha- 
K. will eyen become more dangerbus, and that i in 2 


degree determined by the ſum of theſe two changes : and 


the ſame muſt be true of a multitude compaſed of tuch 


| individuals, 


Ir ſome increaſe of their knowledge be to be arial, 
che degeneracy of the morals of the populace is capable 
of fuller proof. Will any one contend that the annual 
number of conviftions of criminals dces not increaſe 

with 
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with. much greater . celerity than our population? Are 
not criminal connections of tlie ſexes, the ſource of mi- 
ſery and profligacy, more frequent among the lower or- 
ders ?- But this queſtion may be reſted on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Hume; certainly not a writer who had taken 
up the idea of a progreſſivo degeneraey of the morals of 
mankind, as the generations ſucceed each other, and who 
was thence induced, by his ſyſtem, to make a ſine declama- 
tion on ths purity of a farmer age. The account he has 
given us of the national character of the Engliſh at the 
commencement of that ſanguinary period the Civil Wars, 
may be eſteemed a faithful poxtrait of what his extenſive 
reſearches ſhowed them to have been; and it demon- 
ſtrates, that both the N ational Proteſtation, and the Na- 
tional Covenant which ſupplanted it, were, in that age, 

experiments greatly fafer than a General Aſſociation of 
the People now is. « Never (ay that Writer) was 
ds there a people leſs corrupted by vice and more aQtuated 
by principle than the Engliſh during that period ; 
xc never were there individuals who poſſeſſed more capa- 
of city, more courage, more public ſpirit, more difinty | 


| * This point is capable of being decidgd with precigon from 
Pariſh, Regiſters, which give the proportion of Megichnme births to 
the whole number. Ia a R. giſter lately inſpected on the ſubject of 
population, this proportion was found increafing, with ſome equa- 
Iny. throughout the whele of the preſent Century, divided into com 
venient equal periods; and that in the firſt period, of a certain 
number of births, ten were illeg!rimate z and, in the laſt, of th 

ſame number, there were 164 ſuch births, or they were increaſed 
in the proportion of fixteen to unity. Before this examination it 
would nor have been judged that the reſult of it, inſtituted in the 
adjacent pariſhes, or in the ſatre part of the en vane have 
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,* reſted 22al® !” Can this be ſaid, or is this believed, 
ol the character of the maſs of the people at this day; 
Are all theſe qualities nin all the 1 
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-»$SECTION- Vit. 
CONCLUSION. __ 


| FURTHER REMARKS ON un. Fox's ASSOCIATION, 


THE firſt part of this Trad ba with a compariſbn 
of the nature of the Aſſociations of 1792, and the Gene- 
ral Aſſociation of the People under Mr. Fox. There 
remained many particular obſervations to make on the 
latter; but the principles on which I intended to found 
ſome of them, are ſuch as will be received with greater 
authority when demonſtrated by induction from Hiſtory, 
chan if they had been ſimply proved by abſtract reaſon- 


Hume, v. 6. p. 421. He there ade, © The infuſion of one 
1 ingredient in too large proportion had corrupted all thefe. noble 
« principles, and converted them into the moſt virulent poiſon.” 
This thay be underſtood by ſome to mean Puritanical fanaticiſm, 
dut 1 think erroneouſly ; as it has been ſhuwn, on his own autho- 
_ rity, that the majority of the nation were not Puritans. The paſ- 
ſage ſeems to ſuggeſt nothing more or leſs than a principle 
| of Mr. Hume's heterodoxy in natural religion ; that there was too 
great a quantity of religious zeal then in the national character. 
Bur I believe there was nothing of the gloom of ſuperſtition which 
clouded over the manners of the great majority of the nation, or the 
© \Eftabliſhed Church at that time. 
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Tn. A aber wks as appeared is un ib arte eo thi 
_ way of managing the fubje& : it has enabled me to point 
dot the fimilarity of the ſpirit of all commotions, excited 
by Offenſive Aſſociations againſt an exiſting Government, 


not defpotic and more particularly of thoſe where a Sec- 
tion of the Aﬀociatots originally ſets out with dettiocratic 
principles, or takes them up in the Eourſe of their pro- 
preſs. In this mahnet of treating the remaihder of the 
ſubject, there will be ſome reckpitulations; but they will 
be given with as much brevity as it will permit. 


Tur Aﬀociatioris of TR may be compared to a : cluſter 
of about two thouſand Republics, independent, or at 
moſt lightly cotineAted by the laxeſt principle of fede- 
taliſm : their object was Defetifive: From the bift6ry of 
ſuch Aſſociatibns in this country, it appears that they 
alone hive been uſeful in the ſoppoit of the 2 
uf Gorerhment “. | ; 


n js admitted, that the Conftitution his been JV . 
1 bir, it may be made a queſtion ppon this admiffion, how 
theſe atheliqrations have been obtained? The courſe has generally 
been, that Kings, at different times, have granted beneficial laws 
and franchiſes tothe people ; ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, as that great 
founder of the Engliſh Juriſprudence; Edward the Firſt ; ſometimes 
| 6 attack the people to their titles when doubtful— thus Heory the 
Firft granted a Charter, father more full than Magna Charta, and 
| the origin of it; and at other times by a tacit or more expreſs con · 
tratt for u large ſupply, as the Petition of Rights. The enjoyment 
ef theſe frauchiſes, in act and effect, has been, at different times, 
| \Kekured by Defenſive Aſſociations. It is the feticity of this king- 
dom that they were ſo obtained ; but rung hon 
other 22 of obtaining them are . 


- | | * 
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Tur Aſſbciatidn of Mr. Fox is in its object Offenſive 3 
and it has been ſeen that all ſuch of which a ſurvey has 
been taken above, have been attended with very fatal 
conſequences : and if the plan of this can be carried into 
execution completely or nearly ſo, it will become à ma- 
chine capable of deſtroying any Government: the 
general body of the people being invited to become par- 
ties thereto, and generally ſo becoming, its force will be 
effectively the greateſt poſſible: to this it adds the ſtrongeſt 
degree of anion, while it has a Directory at its head, the 
Whig Club, which is to be tegatded as under the con- 
duct of an effective Dictator | | 


„ A Declaration of the motives of the Club in recom- 
„ mending this Aſſociation, was read by Mr. Mackintoſh, and 
« unavimouſly approved of.” (Introduction, p. 3.) The emi- 
nence of Mr. M. among our Political Writers, impreſſes me ſtrongly 
with the belief that he was the Author of the Declaration which 
he read: his publio act however proves it could contain nothing re- 
pugnant to his avowed political principtes. As I have not his book, 
I ſhall tranſcribe ſome part of what Dr. Parr has ſaid of his wri- 
tings:—“ In Mackintoſh I fee the ſteruneſs of a Republican with- 
« out his acrigiony :. but this may probably deſcribe only the cha 
rafter of his ſentiments on abuſes of power. The Doctor pronoun- 
ces an * unqualified negative on his opinion that „the exiſtence 
of ranks is repugnant! to the ſocial union: from this we know 
_ what he muſt think of an Hereditary Senate, or Houſe of Lords, 
ina State. And in the concluſion of his critique on his work, Dr, 
Parr. lays down a further capital point of difference between himfelf 
and Mr. M. in theſe words: I prefer two independent Houſes, 
for legiſlative deliberation, to one z and that in a Kiog with the 
_ * ſubſtance of the executive power, will be found a better guar-" 
* dian of the public weal, than in the tnockery of a pageant King 
* with little more han the ſhadow.” Theſe extracts will not be 
ſuppoſed to be an inimical account of Mr. Mackintoſh's Principles 
of Government ; as Dr. Parr, in « note, applies to him what Cicero 
aid of Hortenfius—Quinti Hortenfii admodum adoleſcentis inge- 
e i rconh he fimnl As e nates | 
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Now let it be ſuppoſed that a man of great ambition, 
yet that atabition purified from all meanneſs, whoſe plain 
manners are conſummately attaching. yet manly, as if 
his obje were power over all men colleQively, not in- 
dividually, and poſſeſſing an eloquence maſculine, pure, 
and commanding, is ſet at the head of ſuch an omni - 
potent Aſſociation: admit him alſo to be a man of dex- 
trous and profound ability, fertile in expedients, rapid 
In the execution of his plans; and that the citadel of 
Government in his native country has a confiderable 
ſtrength for reſiſtance, but is by no means an impregna- 
ble fortreſs ; generally ſurrendering (bat by capitulation) 
after 4 longer or a ſhorter fiege: and that, in the chec- 
-quered fortunes of his political life, he has twice made 
his way into it by ſomething like a coup de main; and 


- * "that he has been ſaid, the laſt time, to have begun to 


Arengthen this ſortteſa, as ſo0n-as he was poſſeſſed of it, 
with additional works, conſtructed on à new ſyſtem of 
fortification, ſo far improved as to bid 3 to any 
regular mode of attack yet diſcovered : — in dange · 

Tous times, if ſuch a man . himſelf be mu be. 

highly . 9 fe 

Tur qualities wh which be has attained power have 
been indicated; and, mixing in his councils, when in 
place, fomewhat too much of the qualities by which he 
obtained it, let him be ſuppoſed, each time, ſuddenly to 
. have fallen; and now well paſt the metidian of life, but 
© ngnin entertaining ſome fair hopes, by the aid of the band 
of friends whom he ſaw about him, eminent in ability, 
and with high national reſpect attached to their names, 
at laſt to obtain. what had been the object of the labours 
of his youth and of his _tpanhood to the verge of age: 

ha > PA Gee WOE | | to 
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to ſee this removed out of his reach by any common 
means, by the ſeceſſion of the great body of his party, 
with every name of higher ornament to it at their head, 


from the danger they ultimately diſcern in the courſe he 
has been of late years purſuing, as having been unduly 
qualified to the nature of a mixed Government; ve 
might well dread, from the paſt experience of his poli- 
tical enterprize, that if he openly put himſelf at the 
head of ſuch an Aſſociation as 1 have been deſcribing 
(thereby pointing out his deſpair of ſucceſs by every 


other reſouree) that he might not be unwilling to re · 


"ao * of his a by uncommon means. 


| And if, at 1 a G ae ee e | 


tion in the State, or a Party that thould contend for 3 
mixed Government, with a pageant. of 'a King and 3 


fingle Elective Chamber (which, infallibly terminating _ 


in the former, is for the preſent to be regarded as the 
ſame'thing ), and the moſt eminent man, as to ability, 
ranging under either of thoſe two titles of the ſame thing, 


having brought forward a Declaration of the motives to 


entering into ſuch a political compact, which motives 
muſt be conſiſtent with the principles he has publicly 
maintained ; if the effective Head of the Directory, with 
the whole body, ſhould unanimouſly approve of that 
Declaration, the- only viſible end of his conduct can be, 
to jnvite ſuch Party or Parties to a cloſe junction with 
him, by thus holding out to them an idea, not obſcurely 
conveyed, of a corrain degron- of: <ancurrenge with them 


The Aabiliry of ſuch a ſyſtem, compared «ih thar of the Eog- 


b& Conſtitution, has been very well illuftrated by that of %a 


® rwo-footed Hool and 2 tripod. See * * en in 
debe $ Sequel, &c. p. 177+ | 
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in their” ſyſtems; and the apprehenſion of it to the fap- 
porters of the preſent form of Government. . Muſt not 
this man, by this junction, flinging himſelf at a greater 
diſtance from his former ſupporters, ſeem openly to re- 
nounce all ideas of reunion with them; the only regu. 
hr means left to him-to obtain that pre-eminence, which 
be cannot be imagined ever to have intermitted his pur- 
ſuit of? And 'mpſt he not appear, at the bod of ſuch 
an Wee N in the 8 ö 

=, wow: take M of this hypothetical en and 
come to a real one. But I muſt here premiſe an abridged 
account of the original plan and object of the Jacobin 
Club. from Dr. Morte; 128 it will be expedient to enter 
into a compariſon: between theſe and a 3 laid down 
in the Houle i heart in 1781. | 


* 
A IT * 1 . | (14 1 


Ix 59 a del notber of Deputies ſe ſent from n Britta 
to the States General of France, aſſociated under the name 
of the Committee of that province. Being afterwards 

joined by ſome other members of that Aſſembly, and per- . 
Tons'attached to liberty” they aſſumed new titles, copying 
the ſtyle of ſome Engliſh Societies; taking firſt the name 
of The Revolution Club, and ultimately that of Friends 
of the Conſtitution. From the place of their aſſembling, 
| they received from the Public the name of /Jaconins; 

under which they have fince become fo fatally diſtin- 
guiſhed.” In this Society,” at firſt, there were many perſons 
Edlebrated for their talents and character. Clubs of the ſame 
nature were multiplied over all F rance, who regularly cor- 
reſponded with them ; and who, finding! a central body 
ready farmed, through which they might tranſmit their 
Fro: and wiſhes to the N ational Aſſembly, they ap- 
4 pointed 


1 
pointed them their agents for this purpole ; and 1 tne 
ub had, at the beginning, aſſumed the functions of the 
Delegates of thoſe in whoſe behalf they held themſelves 
forth as acting, they were by other Provincial Clubs ac- 
knowlegged in that capacity: ang the irregularity of the 
aſſumption was thus to appearance done away. It is is 
to be obſerved, that when this ſyſtem was completely 


organized, and their extra · conſtitutional functions thus 


confirmed, the Club differed from the Meeting of the 
Delegates of the County Aſſociations, who fat in Lon- 
don in 1781, in one circumſtance only. The objects 


the latter were to treat on were ſpecified ; ; conſequently 
| their delegation would have terminated. when theſe ends 


were obtained : thoſe of the former were unlimited, the 
continuance of their functions not being dependent on 
their obtaining any ſpecific object or objects. | 


80 © Tus avowed buſineſs of the Society” (of Jacobins) 


« was to deliberate and debate on fubjects of Govern- | 


6 ment, and watch oyer the general intereſts of Liber- 
10 ty #.” Now in a Government where everything de. 
pends i in effect on the deciſions of the Repreſentative, this 
amounts to watching over its conduct without limitation 


of time + and to no more: and if the obhect of wn 


Ip . Moore's Jour. Ge. 105 v. 1. p. 110% 1. 


4 It is evident ſuch a ſuperintendence, wherever eſtabliſhed, muſt 
| grow up into tubſtantial .cont.oul on Government in general: the 

me power muſt produce the ſume effects in every country: even 
at leaſt a Perpetual Aſſembly of Delegates would have deſtroyed 
the Conſtitution, by e an effective Fourth Eſtate of Far- 
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Delegates in 1781 had been ſo extenſive in that meeting, 


England would have exhibited the ee of a Jaco- 
© Wer: | | 


Bur it is to the ful} extent of that object that the 
principle goes, which is laid down in the tollowing ex- 
tract of a ſpeech attributed to Mr. Fox. It is to be 
Sund in the Hiſtory of our Parliamentary Tranſactions, 
printed in The New Annual Regiſter in 1781, the wr 
ger of which appears ſtrangly. attached to his intereſts. 
By what law or what act (that Statefman is made to ſay) 
« was it declared to b: unconſtitutional for the people 
& of this country to appoint Delegates to reſide jn the 
- & metropolis, and to watch the conduct of their Repreſen- 
© tatives s Such interrogatiqns carry the full force of 


Ir thoſe who gave to the original Breton Committee 
its laſt Conſtitution, whereby it was trans formed into A 
. Jacobin Club, did not look for its avowed principle in 
the doctrine bere laid down, yet, if they had, they muſt 
have found it, In defining the functions of that C lub, 

the Legiſlators who gave to it its moſt finiſhed code, havg 
my copied the expreſiions here attributed to Mr. Fox; 
for if there be any difference between watching over 
the general iatereſts of liberty,“ and as watching, over 
« the conduct of our Repreſentatives,” as the latter in- 
cludes their whole conduct in all its branches, it ſeems 
ih more een e, if we do not take the Words 


t Britiſh and — Hiſt. p. 133. 


preceding 
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preceding the firſt citation (as formerly quoted) in aid 
thereof: and it would be very difficult to ſhow the fatal 
Inſtitution of the Jacobins not to have been derived from 
the principle laid down in this Hiſtory. 


Ir the above declaration aſctibed to Mr. Fox contain 
his real preſent ſentiments, and we combine this with his 
putting himſelf at the head of an Aſſociation of the Re- 
publicans, real and virtual, the qualities of which will 
be neither mitigated or modified by ſome miſguided men 
of better principles and little foreſight joining in it, it is 
a ſtep big with danger to the exiſting Conſtitution, 


Bur ] have done with the ſubject in this point of view, 


and make no doubt-that there are many, even among his 


old opponents, who regret that he did not join the illuſ- 
trious body of his late political friends in their ſeceſſion 
from the remnant which continues to call itſelf The 
Whig Club; who think there is a-part remaining for 
him to act at leaſt equal in dignity and ſplendor to any 


that he has yet ated in; whoſe wiſhes continue to be, 


that, forgetting ſome of thoſe extremes of opinion which 


made him puſh his better Angel from his fide,” be 
. would in part follow thoſe ſeceders: they would rejoice 
to ſee him (without that appearance of intire tranſition 


which, ſometimes rightly fometimes wrongly, has de- 


ſtroyed the reputation of great rulers of Parties), for a 
time avowedly unconnected and alone, a Party by him- 


elf, aſſuming that function within, which can belong 


to no excluſive and organiſed body of men without the 


* 
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walls of the Houſe, © to wank.over the conduct FIR 12 
| mp" | 


Lr us new examine the mode by which the object of 
this Aſſociation is to be obtained; thereby ** the. ſub- 
ſeribers pledge themſelves only to proſecute a ſole ob · 
& ject by every legal and peaceable means.” This implies 
the abſence of all force, 0 or latent, in | the prot” 
Eution of it, 


AND ſuppoſe, on this occafion, the authors of this 
plan to bo able to carry it into effect, or procure a Ge- 
neral Aſſociation of the People, Is not the uni6n of the 


People irreſiſtible ? As ſuch; Will it excite no appre- 
'henfion in the Legiſlature ? The terror of an irreſiſtible 


petitioner is not among the means to obtain a repeal of 


a law which are to be called peaceable. It is not the 


Legiſlation of the land, but the law of the ſtronger, the 


Jus fortioris, which decides, in effect, upon the merits of 


ſuch a petition. But it is only what takes place by the 
will of the Legiflature, acting in total freedom, which is 
either legally or peaceably obtained. The act of appeal 
to the jus fortioris, formally made, or ſufficiently indi- 
cated by preparation, though denied in words, ſets aſide 
the Law and Legiſlation of the Land; and what is ob- 


tained thereby never can be, according to that, legal; for 


the Law ſanQions nothing while it is in a ſtate of non- 


exiſtence. 


We know that a Society has the right of folf-preferm- 
tion as well as an individual; and that there are caſes 
of extreme neceſſity, when the action of the whole peo- 


ple 
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ple may be called forth. But it is to be obſerved, that if 
never can be brought forward peaceably; it muſt operate 
by force or by terror: ſuch a meaſure is in effect reſiſt- 
ance at leaſt ; it even amounts to compulſign, whether 
avowed as ſuch or not, which is ſomething * | 


I TAKE it for granted the neceſſity muſt be as great 
and as obvious when the whole People are to be united 
| againſt the three conſtituent parts of the Legiſlature, as 
| When that union is directed only againſt one; againſt an 
a& or acts of the King, Lords, arid Commons, as 
againſt an act ot acts of the King alone. The circumſtan- 
ces under which the latter meaſure is conſtitutional have 
been laid down by Sir Joſeph Jekyl; © the very ſtandard 
« of Whig principles of his age; and on the occaſion 
when they were to be defined with the utmoſt accuracy, 
in order that the maxims on which the great preſervets 
of the Conſtitution in 1688 acted, ſhould be left upon 
record to all poſterity. This he did at the Trial of Dr. 
Sacheverel, when, ſpeaking in the name of the Managers 
for the Commons, he defines two great conditions, under 
which reſiſtance to the Crown becomes juſtifiable. Theſe 
ſhall be compared with the preſent caſe :=1ſt. * We have. 
e jnfiſted, that in no caſe can reſiſtance be lawful & but 
«in caſe of extreme neceſſity, and where the Conſtitu- 
a tion cannot otherwiſe be preſerved :” ad. And ſuch 
© neceſſity ought to be plain and obvious to the ſenſe and 


» Lawfyl (i e,) in foro conſeientiee 4 for human Laws can never 
recognize the right of reſiſtante in expreſs tere; as the Managers 
for the Commons ſtrongly aſſerted; + Indeed, that a cafe ſhould be 
eftabliſhed by Law, in which Law is to have no force, is a contra. ' 
dition in terms. ; . | 
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& jadgement of the whole Nation:“ and this every g60d 

fuhject who knows the hiſtory of the times, believes with 

him to have been ** the caſe at the Revolution.“ The act 

ef the whole Legiſlature ought not to be oppoſed by the 

union of the whole People upon flighter grounds. I 

would therefore afk the promoters of this Aſſociation, 

How they ean prove the extreme neceſſity that men 

ſhould continue liable to be tried and condemned for trea- 

fon, on proceedings analogous to the principles, © of an 

* ex-poſt fatto law * ?” that the beacons which now more 

lainly point out legal danger to the factious ſhould be 

removed? and they ſhould. be left, at their own extreme 

| hazard and with ſome danger to the Public, to the 

chance of running upon a rock, not leſs fatal for being 

— funk almoſt out af fight ? Fot the object of the Aſſocia· 

tion is to reſtore them to this ſituation, out of which the 
eee n. N 


. ler it be granted, that the proof of the extremo 
neceſſity of this reſtoration is by them made out in full 
form; ſtill that neceſſity wants the fecond eſſential pro- 
perty, for them to be intitled to act upon it: jt is not, 
as it ought to be, plain and obvious to the. ſenſe 
<. and judgment of the whole Nation.“ It is certain 
that the great majority of that claſs,who by their ſituation 
are able to acquire, and who act ually do poſſeſs, by far 
the greater portion of politieal and conſtitutional ſcience, 
the greater weight of the whole maſs of the political 

knowledge of the State, deny the exiſtence of the neceſ- 
fity ; they even affirm. the neceſſity of the exiſtence of 
mann r 


* Hume, v3. p. 235 note, and 3 war. | 
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In this relative unanimity of the whole Legiſlature in 
{upport of the two Ads, ſupported itſelf by almoſt the lo- 
norum omnium conſenſus, the canſent of all goodEngliſhmen, 
notwithſtanding all the profeſſions that can he made of 
fing none but legal and peaceable means to obtain the 
repeal of them, what confidence can the Aſſociations en- 
tertain of ſucceſs, except from power, or the apprehen- 
ſion of power? The very act of aſſociation adds no 
argument to the repeal; and I am certain the names of 
the Club which brought it forward, in its preſent ſtate 
does not add to that authority. The meaſure is a tacit 
meuace ta the Legiſlature, by no means a peaceable mode 
to carry through a petition; and, if not contrary to the 
letter of the Laws of England, contrary ta the univer- 
ſal ſpirit of Law. Bacon, in His Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, 
ſays, that « when the written law maketh it treaſon to 
* compaſs the deſtruction of the King's perſon, it leav- 
eth it qbvigus to common ſenſe that it is a higher de- 
te orce of treaſon to compaſs the deſtruction of the Re- 
« preſentatiyg *,” And by the ſame mode of argument it 
may be ſhown, that the coercion of the King by effec- 
tive menace in the exerciſe of his Royal functions, being 
a high crime and miſdemeanor ; the coercion of the Legi. 
ſlature, by fimilar means, is of the ſame criminality - 
and: ſurely ſuch a coercion of the Commons, according 
to the principles of theſe men, is a wound of the majeſty 
' ft the People, which reſides in them ; and 20 men da 


s Continuation, p- 77. 1651. 
„ «agree, 
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e agree (ſays Baton) that treaſon is 3 wound of tw 
& jeſty .“ 


; Tur Heads of ſuch an 1 Aſſociation would not commit 

themſelves in ſuch a meaſure without ſtrong hopes of 
| ſucceſs, againſt the almoſt unanimous oppoſition of the 
informed claſſes of Society at large, and the union of all 
the conſtituent parts of the Legiſlature, On \ what can 
they found that hope ? "They muſt expect aid from 
ſome other quarter ; external aid, but which they can 
cauſe to operate in the very walls of both Houſes, to awe 
them and the ſupporters of the Bills into ſubmiſſion. 
The horizon at leaſt muſt be involved in darkneſs, the 
| fullen ſound of diſtant thunders muſt be heard from many 

 yuarters, if the ſpirit that raiſed the ſtorm do not roll 
its ftrength « aver their heads, and let all its rage deſcend | 
upon them, If theſe leaders of the people do not ems 
ploy actual tumults and commetiong to force a reluctant 
| Parijanugnt into their meaſures, they muſt ſuffer them 
to be inforced by the fear of their near approach, or they 
are embarked in the moſt ridiculous of all undertakings, 
as it muſt be the moſt fatal to every future rational 
view of coming into power, which — * may be 0 
to entertain. 


Lr us grant now that the Heads of the Amden 

are moſt ſtrictly dete mined to confine themſelves to the 
reſpectful conduct of real petitioners; that they will 
ſubmit to repulſe after repulſe without exceeding its 
bounds; ; the certain * of their application to Parlia- 


O Cominuation, p. 76. wr. 
* mont, 
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ment. without the apprebenſion of latent or apparen 
force; I ſay their beſt intentions, realiſed in irreproach 
able conduct, will probably add very little to the pro- 
tetion of the State, from the extreme of danger hang» 


ing over it from this Aﬀociapons if the project _ 
place. 


* 


| Fog hate repeated efforts' alone will 88 a > Hen 
in the minds of the populace ; and can they anſwer that | 
| the lower claſſes of the affociators will not take up ei- 
cher their object or ſome other, re-involve the metropolis | 
in tbe diſorders of 1780, and expoſe the whole kingdom 
to them? In that year, when the multitude had ſeen 
the counties holding meetings to cenſure the internal ad- 
miniſtration of the kingdom; forming Committees or 
N Correſpondence, ſending Delegates to fit in Congreſs or 
Convention, in the metropolis: at that period, as it hay 
been ſaid above, an individual of a doubtful deſcription, 
between an enthuſiaſt and 4 madman, availed bitoſelf of 
.the agitated ſtate of their minds to direct them to an end 
with a new name; and they, mixing ferocity and the do- 
| fire of plunder, with certainly a very weak degree of re- 
ligious fanaticiſm, had nearly effected the ruin of the 
capital. Yet at this inſtant there is a greater real fer- 
ment in the minds of the lower claſſes, than Lord George 
Gordon was able to excite ; nor, if the Chiefs of the Aſſo» 
clation be now as averſe to lead them into fimilar exceſſes 
as it is here ſuppoſed, will they want many really for 
882 enthuſiaſtic leaders to vey ow forward, | 


Don can the ſeat of Government at this jun&ure, nor 
the Kingdom in general, expect leſs miſery from ſuch a 


* 
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cotmotion, it not andy ſuppreſſed, than the afflicted 
of France has recently ſuffered. In an infur- 
rection of the Engliſh populace, political fanaticiſm and 
the eagerneſs of plunder will jointly ſtimulate them, even 
«firſt ; but the devaſtations of France, for a long time, 
were cauſed by that fanaticiſm alone: the ſpirit of plun- 
ger was not mixed with it. Even ſo late as the time when 
dhe palace of the Tuilleries was ſtormed, tbe very aſlaſſins 
| Killed on the ſpot ſeveral men © who on that day at- 
& tempted ta ſteal the plate. It myſt appear (ſays Dr. 
E Moore) in a peculiar manner ſtrauge to perſons ac- 
« cuſtomed te live in à country where there are fre- 
quent robberies and burglaries, in ſpite of the Govern» 
ment being undiſturbed and the Laws in full force, 
« t find wone where all the hinges and ſupports of Law 
« and Government are looſe and thaking from a recent 
5 « convulſion *,” And great as the ſufferings of that 
kingdom are an have been, if a ſimilar inſurrection were 
wo take place here, the diſpoſition of the populace to, 
yobbery and plunder being added to the fanaticiſm of | 
liberty alicady highly excited in thew, greater would our 
; calamities be. This concluſion is fully confirmed. by an 
authority which will be very unexpected to many, that | 
of Mr. Barlow, in his Advice to the Privideged Orders; : 
who informs us, that the Mobs in France were by 
« no means to be compared with Engliſh Mobs in point 
« of indiſcriminate ferocity and pens plunder t. * 


Ux ITE the populace by an Aﬀociation, exhibit to hem 
Y 2 to e and, 1 there the Jeal delay 


* . v. x; p. 178. See alſo p. 80 92. 
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ot ation. Little is 6 S ditancs with them, between the 
point of time when they ſhall be thus combined and ſtia 
mulated, and when they break forth in outrage ; for ſooner 
than ftand till, they will make rapid vibrations in the 
moſt contrary directions; moving with impetuoſity to- 
ward one point, and feturning with the ſame impetuoſity 
to that from which they fat out. In the ſhorteſt ſpace 
of time before James fled to Feverſham, the ſovertign po- 
pulace of London had, without doubt, pronounced his 
dechednce : but although by that flight he had attempted to 
annihilate civil government in this country, upon his 
teturn, he was teceived by them with every mark of the 
moſt zealous affection. This great turn in the minds 
of the city * continued during his reſidence at Ro- 
cheſter, or until the 23d of December. Having proceeded 
to the extreme in that direction of movement, and un- 
able to continue ſtationary, we have ſeen, that ſo early as 
the 4th of the month of Februaty, they announced a ſe= 
cond change of their will by an infurre&ion, to compel 
3 declare A 20 


Hxver it thay be reaſonably predicted, chat if the pro- 


jeQors of this Aſſociation be able to embody the popu- | 
lace nominally under theth, the latter will not wait for | 


orders to come into action. The defire to copy the ex- 
ample of the populace of France prevails among many 3 
- and by their being drawn more together by this dangerous 
meaſure, it will be more generally diffüſed. And Hiſtory 
informs us, that the ſpirit of inſurrection has moſtly mi - 
grated from France to England. The religious Aſſocia- 
Yon or League under the Guifes, was the precedent of 


-—-— + 
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| the Prefbyterian Solemn League and Cerchent; and thi 
Aſſociatien of the Jacquerie, on the principle of the equal 
Rights of Men, was copied in England by Wat Tyler and 
Bis aſſociates. The eruption of both theſe evils was kept 
back here for a conſiderable period; and if either of theſe 
events excited any alarm in England when they firſt took 
place, the paſſing of five or fix, or even ten or twelve 
. years, without their producing any effect, was no proof 
that ſuch alarm was not founded on real danger; and 
it will be happy for this country, this genetation, and 
poſterity, if the ſyſtem of the Jacobins, (the way of 
Which ſeems now preparing by Aſſociations tendered to the 
* de re permanently : at a diſtance from u us. 


Bur let vs paſs from this inveſtigation of the Pprobabi- 
lity of the peactable legality of the intended good conduQg 
of this Aſſociation ; which, if it be not meant to oyer- 
awe Parliament, is a great movement without a motive, 
and a prodigal waſte of the laſt chance of the man who 
| guides it, of. ſtanding again at the head of a great and 
regular Party; let us paſs from this to the declaration 
of the limitation of its object, and conſider the ſecurity 
arifing from the engagement, that the Aſſociation, will 
' Eonfine its operations to the ſingle object announced. This 
fecurity muſt be determined, from the. deſcription of the 
parties to the contract, and the matter thereof con- 


| e 


Tus whole Party of tht avowed Republicans will be 
included, among the ſubſcribers; all of them the defen+ 
ders, and almoſt all of them the admirers of the viola- 
dors and violation of the ſolemn engagement to the ſup- 
* of 9 taken by the French Aſſembly in July 


17955 


( 9 . 
1192, and broken the 10th bf the following Auguft. 


What they defehd, and what they admire, they will not 
be very backwatd in copying. Together with theſe, the 


party will conſiſt of men of ſome other deſcriptions : of © 


thoſe nominally profeſſing to wiſh for a King, and a 
ſingle Aſſembly of Repreſentatives, in order to introduce 
a Republic by ſtealth, and thoſe who wiſh for ſuch a 
ſyſtem in reality; the latter of which coming to act 
in a cloſer union with the two former ſections of the A. 
ſociation, will be eaſily won over to their party; for the 
moſt decided opinions have always the loudeſt advocates : 
and, indeed, we can hardly diſcover on what ground 
they can hold out againſt the arguments with which theſe 
allies of theirs will be able to affail them; on the folly of 
a ſyſtem whoſe only conſequence muſt apparently be, to 
prolong, during a ſad and bloody interval, the laſt con- 
vulſions and dying ſtruggle of Monarchy. The remain=- 
der of the Aſſoaiation will be compoſed of thoſe who 

with for what they. call a Reform of the Commons, or 
ſome other Reform, and at every hazard of the State; for 
the more temperate advocates of theſe meaſures will not 
join the Aſſociation. Thoſe who were content with our 
ſyſtem of laws before the paſſing of the two Acts, who 
will join in this compact, will be very few indeed: al- 
moſt the whole of them having concurred in declar- 
ing their opinion, that the temporary regulations in- 
troduced by theſe laws, is at this time neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the Conſtitution of Government. 
Hence it follows, that the obtaining the repeal. of them, 
will ſatisfy the wiſhes of this laſt diviſion of the Aſo- 
ciators only, a very ſmall minority of the whole, body: 
and | every one tnuſt concur in admitting, that the proba- 
bility that they will top, when they have obtained thoſe | 
O points 
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points which they have fixed as the Uni of their claim, 
is much diminiſhed, as the wiſhes 6f the great majotity; 
and un a ads extend indefinitely further. 


1 —— — ar nature of this 
engagement, and ſhall. ſhow it in one caſe to be to- 
tally uſeleſs, and in all others totally nugatory, 2 


impoſing no obligation on the greater part of the ſub- _ 


TO according to their Ae principles. 


Fon. in the firſt place, if the Afſociation do not be-. 
come general, or at leaſt obtain ſtrength enough to over- 
awe Parliament, the promiſe will be uſeleſs : the ſecurity 
of the State from all the effects of their proceeding be- 
yond'their alfigned limits, being as firm in their fimple 
want of power, as in their want of powerandt heir 
refpeQive obligation (the 1 not to make the at- 
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oi es if it do not become ately a above, 1 it will 
then be nugatory : for the ſovereign power, as the ſup- 
porters of this Affociation hold, refides in the people, 
Whenever they chuſe to act; and conſequentiy the legi- 
ſlative power, which is a branch thereof. The people 
may, if they pleaſe, make, and conſequently repeal laws: 
may they not, therefore, when aſſociated, repeal 
that clauſe of the compact, limiting to one object the 
exertion of their univerſal and illimitable ſovereignty ? 
for if they can repeal a law made to bind themſelves, they 
can annul an article of any obligation, if not founded in 
Ye mord right. i; 
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And to whom do the ſubſcribers give this obligation ? 
To the people: and the party to whom it is given is in full 
power to remitit. When, therefore, the ſubſcription becomes 
| general, the ſubſcribers will be the people, and it will be 
an obligation entered into by the people individually, to 
the people colleQively ; a compact entered into by them» 


ſelyes to themſelves, which is abſolutely nugatory, 


4 if any collection of ſo ſigning ſuch 'en- 
gagement, ſhall call themſelves the People, although their 
numbers be not foch as to entitle them to aſſume that 
name, by their aſſumption they claim as their own right 


all the rights of the people; in which is included, ac- 


cording to their principles, the right of declaring the li- 
mitation of action, to which they have, or ſhall pledge 
themſelyes, to be void. | 


 Taznz are other Me + to ſhow that fuch a pro- 


miſe can be of no validity, or not be the foundatian of 
any obligation on the givers of it, When two parties 
| exiſt in a State, the validity of their promiſes ſtands much 
ypon, the ſame ground as thoſe given by independent na- 
tions to each other. The authors who have, treated on 
the reciprocal rights of nations, have deſcribed thoſd pro- 
miſes from which no obligation ariſes; and in defining 
them, I follow Grotius. © To give validity to a pro- 
e miſe, the ſabjolt-catter mult, be foch, that thi yer- 
« ſon giving it has a full right to perform it; wherefore 
{ the promiſe to do an illicit act is not valid, becauſe no 
one has, or can acquire, a right to perform it *.” And 
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| adn ſo given, is yoid and null in iefel. Now I fax, 

to remove any great grievance,. under which we irongly 
believe our country to ſuffer, when it is in our power, 
is an act of moral obligatjon. The parties to the Aſſo- 
ciation arg known to declare, that this country labours 
under many removeable grievances, beſide the two Acts 
for the repeal of which they combine: hence their pro- 
miſe to ſtop at that repeal, if it be in their power to pro- 
ceed any farther, i is an engagement not to perform an act of 
moral * and therefore null and void. | 


Bur let! it now be admitted, for a moment, that in 
their ſpecification of limits, beyond which they would 
nat go, they have contracted an obligation to their op- 
ponents, or to the State. The melancholy experience of 
our Civil Wars in the laſt age, points out to us what lit- 
tle reliance can be placed on all ſuch aſſurances. From 
the manners of the nation in that period, it has been 
thewn, that the utmoſt fidelity might have been erpected 
in the performance of all their engagements : from its 


prevalent and general character of piety, men might with 


confidence have believed, that the natiohal Proteſtation, 
conſecrated as it a were by one of the moſt ſolemn forms of 
religion, would be ſacredly and inviolably adhered to. 
Religion was conſidered by them as a more immutable 
thing than 'a form of government is by us. There 


was no 'viſible” party among them who conceived 


that Its obligation was founded on the aſſent of the 
nation ; that it might be believed experimentally 
for” a month, or a quarter, or à year, and then be 
aboliſhed by ordinance of: the two Houſes, and another 
enaQted in its ſtezd, by: their own authority, or on the 
PRs of the ſovercigh people. They held, when 

they 


J 
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they tock the endes that no power could abſol ve 
them from it, except that in whoſe preſence they proſeſ- 
fed to have made it. And when we ſee by the event, that 
even in ſuch times no effectual confidence could be placed 

in that ſolemn declaration, what reliance can we afford 
to the promiſes contained in the inſtrument now brought 
forward ? eſpecially | if we take into the account, that if ut 

be generally ſigned, the parties thereto will, according to 
their own ideas, be, of right, able to abſplye themſelves 
from the obligation thereof. I do not tax the body of 
the promoters of this Aſſociation with intending to i im- 
poſe upon their countrymen with falſe coin ; but when 
they ſhall ultimately come to diſcover, that according to 
their principles they haye obliged themſelves to nothing | 
in the limits they have laid down, I ſhall not ſanguine- | 
ly expect that their performances will extend a whit bo- 
yond their obligation. Thoſe of our anceſtors in more , 
moral times, and on a fimilar occaſion, fel fac ny A. 


theirs, NE . 
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A FEW remarks muſt be added on the conduct of the 
populace when excited into action, and its conſequences. | 
When embodied, they are always found to be aQuated | 
by the moſt extravagant opinions afloat : thoſe which 
moſt flatter their deceitful hopes, their envy of their ſa- 
periors, and their ferocity and ſpirit of depredation ; and 
that day, when the populace, calling itſelf the People, 
ſhall carry its firſt great point againſt a reluctant majo- 
rity, influenced by the apprehenſion of tumults out of 
doors, will be effectively the laſt day of the power of the 
three conſtituent parts of Parliament; for they are 
brought forward, by expectations diffuſed generally among ' 9 
them, of W of their ſituatiou in life for the bet 1 
| ter, j 


On 
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ter; of à multiplication of the objects of common uſe 
and enjoyment, and à diminution of the number of the 
privations their ſtate condemns them to: their firſt vic- 
tory. will make no difference in their fituation ; diſap- 
pointment will inflame them more, and they will be 
eaught to fot̃m new expectations from-the effect of going 
farther; and thus they will be rendered eager for a ſe- 
cond mterpoſition of their ſtrength, which will be dou- 
bled by an appearance of ſucceſs, although it has been to 
them fruitleſs. But their Leaders in this country, it will 
be faid, will have a limited object in view, and will know 
bow to ſtop them. The fallacy of relying upon this, 
which is matter of univerfal experience, has been recently 
confirmed. In France, there were ſomg great and well- 
meaning men among thoſe who put the whole body of 
the people i into motion. When they thought they had 
gone far enqugh, they chaſe to ſtop. A ſet of ſubaltern 
13 at that juncture, urged the populace on further, 
whoſe irreſiſtible weight and impulſe bore them down, 
and they were trampled to death under their feet. Their 
new conductoxs, when they had carried them the lengths 
they defired, that is, when they thought themſelves ſe- 
_ gurely placed at their head, wiſhed likewiſe, in their turn 
tat they ſhould come to a halt. They tried to effed it, 
and ſhared the ſame fate ax their predecellogs. The mul- 
titude were, ſtill excited to continue their march by 
Leaders of a viler. claſs. The place they were gotten 
to, it was truly argued, was little hetter than a rocky or 
fandy defart ; and they were aſſured, that a ſingle day's 
journey more would lead them to the promiſed; land of per- 
ect freedom and abundance, where their whole future lives 
would be ſpent in feaſting and revelry. Their migration 
IM EE SORT 1 | under 
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under theſe laſt Leaders, brought them into the land of 
| famine and bloody ferocious — 55 


Ir will become, at this time; the original inftitutors 
of all ſuch Aſſociations as have no remote tendency to 


promote popular inſufrections, to reflect, that when the 
lower claſs of people begin to act in matters of Govern» 


ment, there js no ability, no vigour, which can reſtrain 
them within the limits of their original plan. To eaity 
ſome points, Cromwell brought the Levelling Axitators 


into action: when they had ſerved his purpoſe; he wanted 


to reduce them inte their former inefficiency. They re- 


liſted; by one of the greateſt exertiotis of perſonal and 


political courage, of which Hiſtory furniſhes an example, 
he obtained the delufive appeatarice of a triumph ovet 


them; but the realities of the victory all remained tothe = 
ſpirit of agitatirig. Even Cromwell himſelf gave way: 


he was compelled to relinquiſh his former plans of per- 
ſonal greatneſs, and ſeek for new ones, in the act of 
yielding to that impulſe, he could not  refift *. - There 
may be men in this Aſſociation whoſe political dexterity 


| and yigour deſerve to be thought highly of; but I do not 


think that man lives, whoſe arm is ſo well ſinewed that 


could only breaſt for a ſhort time, and then was hurried 
away by its rapidity. For, to me, in this patt of his life, he 
ſeems like one of the mightieſt of men, ſtruggling for 2 


few minutes againſt the ſtream in fome branch of the In- 8 + 


dus, when the periodical rains have augmented its force 
to the utmoſt, and then (compelled almoſt to reſign him- 
ſelf entirely to it, and to make his way obliquely, with 


incredible effort, to an ifland of jungle in the middle of 
Ven * Appendix, No. V. | 


he can ſhape his way againſt a torrent which Cromwell 


the 
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the channel, the thickets of which are filled with tigers 
and ſerpents, its only inhabitants; where he is incloſed 
from all eſcape to the ſafe ſhore he has left, which lies in 
full proſpect before him, while deaths without refiſtanee, 
the moſt terrible to nature, and which alone could be the 


object of t terror to him, preſs on bim, or watch in am- 
both around him on every other fide. | 


| As accurately a3 the objett of the Aﬀociation is, in 
words, limited, if we ſuppoſe a majority of the Leaders 
of name faithfully to intend to diſembody it as ſoon as 
| its ſole avowed end is obtained, ſhall we believe the ſame 
of all of them? For it has been ſhewn, upon the prin- 
ciples ſome receive as the foundation of Civil Govern- 
ment, that the promiſe this inſtrument holds out is a 
nullity; but if it were otherwiſe, and were that engagement 
in its nature binding; and all the oſtenſible Heads of the 
Aſſociation ſhould be determinately faithful to it, they 
are not the men who are the direct and proximate Lea- 
ders of the populace : it is a certain ſet of intermediate 
. gents who act in that capacity, who directly hold 
this terrible power in their hands; and the greater Leaders 
muſt, like Cromwell, give way to their intermediate in- 
ſtruments, to thoſe who can inflame the Multitude into 
madneſs. They muſt become the inſtruments of their 
inſtruments in new crimes they may deteſt, or fall the 
ſecond ſet of victims to irreſiſtible ignorance, inflamed 
into immitigable ferocity. 11 


n 


1 SHALL add here 4 little, and but a little, on the mode 
of reaſoning generally purſued in this Tract. There are 
EE to a conſtant referefice to the tragedies 


now 
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now acting, and acted in France, during the laſt ſeven 
years; of which ſome dire mention, and to which more 
alluſion has been made, in the preceding Tract. © Wo 
© are not,” they tell us, to point out the pretences and 
© means by which that, and, by parity of reaſon, any other 
nation has been enſnared into all the miſeries of Anar- 
5 chy, in order to keep alive a jealous circumſpe&ion 
« with reſpe& to every meaſure which may introduce it into 
« this kingdom. Hence the argument from hiſtorical in- 


duction chiefly uſed here, which impreſſes the principles | 


af experience, and thoſe only, upon the mind, with the 
very deciſion and warmth of feeling with which Nature 
meant them to be embraced, is proſcribed by thoſe wha 
lean to the doctrines of the Republican School. They 
will have men addreſſed as beings formed of pure and im- 
paſſive intellect only: or, if they graciouſly permit us 
to continue to ſee, they prohibit to us the BO of the 


faculty of feeling, 


Ver they might as well bid us blot out, from the re- 


cords of univerſal hiſtory, the errors or crimes which have 


Jed ſo many and great nations into ruin ; fay that it is 
uſeleſs to make any obſervations on the eauſes which 
brought it on, or the miſeries by which it was followed, 
Muſt we extra no uſeful leſſons for our own nation from 


the great regiſter of the experience of all ages? It is not in 


nature, and therefore I am fure it is not in wiſdom, to turn 
away our eyes from the ſeries of French revolutions, ſo re- 
cent, and almoſt unprecedented in the ſum of their calamities; 
while we are in the very neighbourhood of the contagion, 
when ſuch multitudes are defirous of introducing itamon 
ys. W ho * had juſt ſeen a noble veſſel ſtriking upon 
* 0 | A fangs, 
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4 fand bank near out very coaſt, whicli had not been be- 
fore diſcovered, and totally wrecked, would ſay that a 
. buoy, or a floating light, ſhould not, if poſſible, be im- 
mediately moored upon it? and if the poſition of the 
whole of the ſand were not accurately known, that we 
- ought not to keep the ſounding line in our hand, when 
we have the leaſt ſuſpicion that our veſſel may be getting 
vpon it ? 


Wurn Mr. Burke foteſaw ſo many. of its erffuing ca- 
lamities in the firſt movements of the French Revolution, 
his probable train of reaſon from cauſe to effect was de- 
tided. Dr. Prieſtley fairly told him, he would not 
„call in queftion his gift of prophecy; his pecullat 
talent ro ſee all events, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
in their moſt concealed cauſes.” Experience has 
nevertheleſs proved the etror of thoſe who diſbelieved 
and thoſe who donbted theſe predictions; however, we 
might have been able, with ſafety to ourſelves, to con- 
tinue to doubt whoſe opinions were the beſt founded» 
until the crent thew it clearly. Our exiſtence as a na- 
tion under an orderly government, might not - have 
been hazarced even by diſbelict ; but that theſe 
evils were in reality then impending] over France, 
the followers of Dr. Prieſtley now admit: yet from 
the continuance of the ſame propenſions, they will dif- 
pute the probability of the concluſions here drawn from 
hiſtorical induction, that a General Aſſociation of the 
People is a. meaſure threatening this kingdom with great 
danger. I conclude with obſerving, that this is a caſe in 
w! nich we cannot with equal ſafety poſtpone coming to 
a decided opinion, until a ſecond and equal ſeries of ca- 
Jamities to thoſe we have been recently vitnelles to ſhall ' 
convitt them of a ſecond error. 
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_ APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


ITRICTURES ON THE STATUTE OF TREASON ENACTED IQ 
THE 25TH OF EDW, 111. 


HE Law of Treaſon, as it lands by 25. Edw. 3. e. 2. has 
been by many confidered as a maſter-piece of juriſpru- 


lators, without undermining the national liberties. This opi 
it now becomes of conſequence to a very active party to 
with its utmoſt ſtrength. In the preceding pages that ſtatute 
bas been ſpoken: of in terms very different, of the reaſon of 
which ſome account certainly ought to be given, Its defes 
ſhall therefore here be ſhewn, which are ſuch, that in vices of its 
formation and matter it is abſolutely an unique in our law books. 
Ir recites ſeven caſes or acts of treaſon, three of which directly 
attack the King's perſon and dignity ; and when a culprit is 
indicted on any one of them, the Judges are unpowered to pro- 
.ceed to try him for that crime. | 
Tus is abſtracked from Blackſtone, who is not ſparing in his 
| panegyric upon this ſtatute: he ſays further: But the AR 
does not ſtop here, but goes on: | 
© BRAU other like caſes of treaſon may happen in time to 
* come, which cannot be thought of or declared at preſent, it is 
, accorded, that if any other caſe * to be treaſon, which 
is not above ſpecified, doth happen before any Judge, the Judge 
** ſhall tarry without going to judgment of the treaſon, till the 
e cauſe be ſhewed an declared before the King and his Parlia- 
ment, whether ic ought to be * * treaſon or other felony v. 
Although the meaning of this clauſe or falvo + is obvious, I 
ſhall . prewiſe the comment of Nathaniel Bacon upon it to the 
ſtrictures I have to make thereon : ** Other treaſons are left to 
the determination of the Parliament, as occaſion ſhould offer 
- ** itſelf ; whereof diyers examples, of a new ſtamp, occurred. 


2 Lind the clauſe to bave been ſo denomigated at the trial of Lord Strafford, = 
£ A* 


Bak. Chron, 
3 « wihhin 


dence, to which nothing is left to be added by ſucceeding ro 
nd 
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*« within forty years next enſuing, which were of a tempo 
„ regard, and lived and died with the times „.“ Thoſe caſes 
which occaſion offers muit be ſo ſubmitted after the act or occaſion 
occurs. This clauſe has been marked with great ſuſpicion by a 
writer of much penettation: Parliament had proceeded upon it, 
in condemning dir Thomas Talbot for treaſon, for an attempt on 
the lives of the Dukes of Lancafter and Glouceſter,in the reignof 
Richard the Second. He imagined this moſt advantageous law 
«« for the ſubject that ever was enactedꝰ to have been violated in 
this caſe, as ** it is not to be r that men were to be judged 
00 by a law ex peſt 2 At if ſuch be the meaning of the 

. « clauſe it may be affirmed, that men were at that time very 


«« ignorant of the firſt principles of law and juſtice +.” That 

ſuch is the meaning of the clauſe is cvident on the mere reading ; 

that it 15 not a new ſenſe of it is evident from Bacon's comment, 

No legal authority ſtands higher with the party who attack the 
two late Acts f. | 

I yFROCEED to ſhew ; firſt, That the AR, with this clauſe 

* tacked to it, violates ſeveral of the great fundamental principlez 


®* Bacon's Continuation of Diſcourſes, v. 5. p. 78. 1651. 
Hiſt. v. 3. p. 24, 25- note. | * 7 

1 The following account of this ſalvo js extracted from Lane's plea for 
Lord Strafford, before the Houſe of Lords (See Baker's Chronicle): Firſt, A 
to the praftice upon it: According to this reſervative, in the eighth year of 
«© Richard the Sccond one charged before the King's Bench was afterwards 
** referred to the Parliament; and there, though the ſact was nor contained in 
4 the body of the ſtatute, yet, becauſe of the proviſo before mentioned, it 
« was adjudged treaſon.” —In the cleventh year of the ſame king, the Duke 

ol Ireland, and Nevil Archbiſhop of York, were impeached of high treaſon by 
- Gloucetter, Arundel, and Warwick ; and, norzwirhſlanding the fatute, convicted 
thereof by the ſalve : but in his twenty-firſt year the ſentefice was reverſed, 
and thoſe three Noblemen themſelves were adjudged tra;tors. In the reigh of 
his ſueceſſor the repeal was repealed (1. H. 4.), and the ſentence on the three 
latter Noblemen, in its turn, reverſed. « Suth Cere the toſſings to and fro 

4% of treaſon ; and all becauſe of that uncertain proviſo. All the confuſion 
of the law of treaſon at this time appears to have ariſen from its operation. 
I diſcover no veſtige at this time of any new treaſon having been declared; 


| 
[ 
1 
| 
i 


| 
| 


nothing of the kind could be wanted for any purpoſe of oppreſſion, We come « 
now tothe ſentiments of our anceſtors thereon, after they had, for a ceruin te 
period, experienced its effect when put in force. | 
In the Pafliament of the firſt year of Henry the Fourth, “ a Petition wat q! 
60 d by the Nobility to have treaſon limited within ſome ſtatute, | 
44 becauſe they khew not what to ſpeak, or what to do, for ſear thereof : 4 
« and in cap. 10. an Act was made upon this Petition, that the ſalvo ſhould ky 
-<6/ be holden repealed in all times to come.''— And ir is ſaid in the records, 
t that there was great joy at the making of this AQ, in that the drawn ſword th 
. hanging over every man's head by this ſlender thread of a conſequence of f 


« lation, was removed by that AQ.” We ſhall ſee afterward; contfary to 

What was then wged by Laney that this ſalvs was re · onacted beſors tlic year 

. i. .. | x” hr. en" 91 
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of Legiſlation ; and in the ſecond place, that without it, even in 


the judgement of the authors of it, it was inadequate to the pre- 


„ eee les of Legiſ 
FigsT, It violates the great fundamental principles o iſ 
lation, Titius has — rime; the Act leaves it © to the 


« determinatioh of Parliament, whether that crime be treaſon 
or not: the treaſonable nature of the act of Titius was therefore 


indeterminate before it was committed; it was not determined 
to be ſuch by law before the occafion offered itſelf.” Now I 
fay, upon the conjoint authority of Blackſtone and Monteſquieu, 
that if the crime of high treaſon be indeterminate, this alone 
** is ſufficient to make any Government degenerate into arbitrary 
% power “.“ ' | 
He deciſions of the Legiſlature on the ſalvo, in the caſe of 
Titius, may be in two forms: Firſt, That the act of Titius ſhall 
be judged treaſon in him, and in all future caſes ; and, ſecondly, 
that it ſhall be ſo jadged, but the judgment ſhall not be drawn 


into precedent. In proceedings of parliament upon this Act we 


find examples of both: the former is upon tue principles of the 
Imperial reſcripts and papal decretals ; the latter on that of the 
privilegia noticed in the times of the Roman Commonwealth. 

Or a deciſion of the firſt kind, or a crime made treaſon by re- 
ſcript, we have an inſtance in the caſe of one Rouſe, in 1531, 
„who had poiſoned a great er of porridge in the Biſhop af 
* Rocheſter's kitchen.“ Poiſoning was then by a ſtatute made 
treaſon, and Rouſe ſuffered upon it. This AQ, ſays Burnet, 
vas founded on the power reſerved in the 25th of Edward the 
* Third to Parliaments to declare in time coming what crimes 
« were treaſon +.” We ſee this declaratory law operated 
retroſpectively. It is evident, that this mode of proceeding is by 
a law made de pe facto. . 

Tuts mode of proceeding was, in eſſence, the ſame as the 
Imperial reſcript, and of the worſt ſpecies. A reſcript Blackſtone 
thus deſcribes : ** When any doubt aroſe upon the conſtruction 
« of the Roman laws, the uſage was to ſtate the caſe to the 


Emperor in writing, and take his opinion upon it. — The 


« anſwers of the Emperor were called his reſcripts f.“ Monteſ- 
quieu, whom Blackſtone here copies, adds, that “ the Papal 
* decretals were, properly ſpeaking, reſcripts : one ſees that it 
*'18 a bad ſort of Legiſlation.” The title of the chapter here 
ted is, ** A bad Mode of giving Laws;“ and the reſeript is 
ſole inſtance he producey. Some of the better Sovereigns af 
the Empire thought this power too 2 to be exerciit d in a ſim- 
2 Monarchy. Trajan often refuſed to iſſue reſeripts; and 
inus had reſolved to aboliſh the whole collection of them |}. 


' ps g g . : . 
Fom. v. 4. p. 75. et Sp. L. I. 18. c.. + Hiſt. Ref. Abridgment, p, 78. 
J Com, v. 1. p. 38. p Ep. des L. I. 29. c. 17. 
n 2 nd, 
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And, indeed, this law is the only inſtance in which the * 
ture has ſhewn any diſpoſition to copy the Imperial or Papal 
- tyranny. 
2 * 55 ur, But in the year 1388, which being very near the 
time in which the great ſtatute of treaſon was „we may ex- 
pect to find in the proceedings on it a 32 conformity to the 
meaning of the original Legiſlators; we find it applied ina manner 
ſtill more adverſe to the nature of law. The Lord Beauchamp of ' 
Holt, Sir James Berners, and John Saliſbury, were, by virtue of 
the clauſe here cenſured, tried and condemned for high treaſon; 
and the Parliament concluded their proceſs by a declaration, that 
none of the articles decided on theſe trials to be treaſon ſhould 
ever afterwards be drawn into precedent by the = * ; that 
is, theſe acts were treaſon in the individuals, but in no other 
- perſons. There was nothing, however, in this 
which was contrary to the letter of the ſtatute. 

Tur limits an article of an Appendix impoſe upon me will not 
ermit.me to ſtate an objection which might be, with very little 
ropriety, urged here : objections little in real weight may re- 

quire lo wers: men to whom it may occur will ſee it is to 
be ſolved by the following principle: There are two bad fate 
into which a mixed and good Government may degenerate, deſ. 
potiſm and anarchy. When circuraſtances give us the power of 
33 ing againſt either, and the zece/{ty of uſing it be extrene, 
we are to uſe it. What is to be done, on “ ſach never-to-be- 
expected occaſions 4,” is to be ſought for only in that code 
of moral law which is written in the boſom of the upright friend 
of his _— As they cannot be foreſeen, the laws of the land 
cannot provide againſt them; they cannot ordain when their let- 
ter may be Lilobeyed 3 or when, for the ſafety of the State, 
meaſures muſt be taken againſt individuals in caſes alike unforeſeen, 
and therefore alike unprovided for. In each, by an invincible 
neceſſity, the neceſſity of its nature, Jaw muſt be filent. This is 
ſimply a maxim of the great men who effected the Revolution, 
with its converſe added. | 
Eura ſtatute which has been ſucceflively convenient for 
an Oppoſition to ground thoſe arguments upon which they expect 
will operate with the moſt force on the populace, has ſacceflively 
enjoyed, for its term, the honour of being called the Palladium 
of Britiſh Liberty; and the pretenſions of none were ever more 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon than the ſtatute under conſideration, at the 
preſent juncture. But if we lopk at the concluſion of it, we may 
pronounce him to be a very © feeble amateur” indeed, and with 
no knowledge of the coſtume, who pretends that this is 1ightly 
named the Palladium. The inſi point out the error ve 
clearly ; the ſword ſhe holds in l hand is the very ſword o 


Hyme, v. 3. p. 23. | + Walpole at the Trial of Sacheverel. 
| | | bo | © tyranny, 
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tyranny, hidden almoſt from hilt to point” with Imperial 
reſcripts and Papal decretals : one might as ſoon call a ſtatue 
with a dagger in one hand and a cup of pgiſon in the other by 


the name of Hope, 


TYRANNY in the principle of a law ſometimes begets abſolute 
relaxation in the adminiſtraiion of it; its effects in other inflances 
may not go quite fo far: the adminiſtration of it may only be- 
come wild. And this appears to have been the caſe with ref 

to the ſtatute of treaſon in England: and by an error into which 
men very eaſily fall, the ſpirit wich which the law was admini- 
ſtered has been miſtaken for the ſpirit of the law itſe}f, This has 


been the caſe with the law under conſideration. | 


But it is urged, that * it is an infringement to the liberties of 
the ſubject to increaſe this catalogue of treaſons: and when 
** any additions have been made to the ſtatute of Edward the 
Third, in former ages, the experience of our forefathers has 
* taught them the neceſſity of taking them away, and reſtoring 
F its — ſimplicity to the law on this head There are 
reaſons hy more and more ſevere and unjuſt laws may be expected 
to be found in every State under this title than under any other: 
but that is not the general character of the laws of treaſon which 
have been made in this country ſince the Revolution, Will any 
perſon contend, that the four Acts which placed the Princes of 
the Houſe of Hanover upon the Throne, and ſecured them there, 
were not abſolutely neceſſary to be made, in aid of the ſtatute of 
Edward, for the preſervation of their liberties ? Their deſtruction 
is menaced now by a different ſer of enemies, deſcribed neither 
by theſe laws nor that of Edward; and further provifions againſt 
them are neceſſaty. 

II. Tas authors of the ſtatute itſelf declare, that it is inade- 
quate to the prevention or puniſhment ofmany acts of treaſon which 
may be equal in criminality to thoſe it defines. They admit, 
that other like caſes of treaſon may happen in time to come,“ 


and their jnability to think of or declare them; but they pro- 


miſe to provide for them as they ſha'l ariſe, one after another, by 
a ſeries of ex pg facto laws or judgments. _ 
Bronx this Act paſſed, the number of treaſons by the common 


law was greatly multiplied. Inſevencaſesit continues the cognizance 
of that crime to the ordinary courts, as before. and eſtabliſhes a new 


mode of proceeding on allothers, but ſubverſive of the very funda- 
5 | 


mental principles of Legiſlation ordinarily oblerved in the milder 


 fimple Monarchies. Thatgreatand excellent Lawyer, Sir Matthew 


Jale, ſaw clearly (what the AR iticlf admits) that the enumera- 
tion of treaſons contained in it was not fo complete as to preclude 


dhe neceſlity of additions to it in future: and he lays down the 


onſtitutional mode of providing for theſe omitted caſes, as they 
l axiſe, in the following terms: © That as the authoritative 
n r * deciſion 


[ 


1 


'#* deciſion of the caſus omiſi is reſerved to the King and Parlia. 
e ment, the moſt regular way to do it is by a declarative Act *,' 
The authors of the two Bills have, therefore, followed the autho- 
rity of Sir Matthew Hale, and the precedents of thoſe great men 
+ who ſeated the Houſe of Hanover on the Throne. In what ſenſe 
ſuch an Act is to be declaratory mutt be explained. It is not to be 
underſtood as declarative of the meaning of the clauſes of the 
25th of Edward the Third defining certain treaſons, but of the 
law with reſpect to the caſus omiſſus, the object of the new Act; 
ſuppoſed to have been lett, as ſhown above, treaſon at the com- 
mon law, but- under particular circumſtances, as triable only in 
Parliament, The mode of ſpeaking Sir Matthew Hale here makes 
uſe of is founded on that legal fiction, that the common law is a 
code abſolutely perfect; therefore it expounds the ſeveral ſpe- 
* 'cies of temporal offences +” perfectly; ** as always intending 
* to conform to the perfection of reaſon f.“ Hence it muſt al- 
ways intend to be co- extenſive to the neceſſities of prevention or 
niſhment in all poflible caſes of treaſon. But in caſes of which 
no legal record car be found, it is of abſolute neceſlity, that the 
Executive Power ſhould not have the dangerous authority of de- 
claring what that perfe code ſays ; the Legiſlature is alone com- 
tent to do it by a declaratory Act. Hence Hale calls ſuch an 
AR declaratory. | 
 Tavs the poſſible neceſſity of additions to the ſtatute of 
Edward is proved by the expreſs admiſſion of the ſtatute itſelf ; the 
expedience of making them, by the Acts on the Hanoverian Suc- 
on, which preſerved the Conſtitution; and that the moſt 
* regular way” has in this inſtance been purſued, we have the 
teſtimony of Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, the molt brilliant exam- 
ple to his own age and to poſterity——of exact juſtice and 
* profound juriſprudence ||.” | | 
Aer en an act is committed, to determine whether it falls under 
an aſſigned title in the criminal laws belongs to the Executive 
Power: but when Parliament aſſumes this fanQion, as directed 
by the ſtatute of Edward, there is a union of the Legiſlative and 
Executive Powers in ſame hands; which conſtitutes, and is 
the very definition of arbitrary power, however veſted. We are 
not to define what the imperative voice of extreme neceſſity, that 
of the ſupreme law, the ſalus populi, may ſometimes — : the 
utmoſt efforts of human wiſdom cannot annihilate this neceſſity 
| e ; the beſt municipal laws diminiſh i: the moſt. To 
ave exceſle; to be ſuppreſſed by the former law, when it can be 
effected by the latter, is to leave the fate of Society, in a certain 
degree, to depend on the conflict of anarchy and arbitrary powerz 
and to define one more of the crimes leading to that neceſſity (the 


P Bl. Com. v. 4. p. 85. + BI Com. v. 1. p. 68. 1 1Þ. p. 70. 
| Burnet in Buike's Letter to a Member, c. p. 16, 7 4 
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object of each of theſe Bills), and provide againſt it by an expreſs 
law, is a triumph of legal government over both. 

Wu danger threatens the citadel of the Conſtitution from a 
new-quarter, new works muſt be caſt up to defend it, and their 
conſtruction muſt vary with the mode of attack. However, the 
defence of the two Bills is not confined to that ground; the de- 
fences, on the quarter on which the aſſailants make their ap- 
_ were maſked : the embraſures are now opened, and they 


their danger fairly before the attack. Purſuant alſo to the 


humaner laws of war, the former charges of the guns, ruſty nails, 
broken glaſs, and old iron, are drawn, and they are fairly ſhot- 


On this occaſion, I muſt retract what I have ſaid in defence of a 
cenſure paſſed by Mr. Reeves on ſome modern reformers, whom 
he ſuppoſed to conſider a 2 Conſtitution in theory as of more 
conſequence than a good Conſtitution in practice, or effective 
| liberty. It certainly ought to be mitigated, now we ſee that they 
are willing and defirous of making an unreſerved ſacrifice of what 
the theory of the Conſtitution has acquired, by the two laws, ta 
obtain a little practical anarchy. 


% 


No. II. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE AGE OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


WHEN we draw together the ſcattered notices which our hiſ- 
. torians have given us of the progreſs this nation had made in 
general knowledge in the age of Edward the Third, we ſecm to 
ſurveying a ſketch of the ideas and tranſactions of an enligm- 
ened period immediately proceding our own ; and if they had ſo 
arranged their materials, this concluſioa muſt have preſented itſelf 
to them, and they would certainly have been able, by their re- 
es, to have collected many more inſtances of a like charac- 
__ eſtabliſh this obſervation, than can be here brought for- 
ward. 

Tas politics of England, with reſpe& to foreign countries, 
were then the ſame as thoſe ſyſtematically embraced at and ſince 
the Revolution, a triple alliance of England, Germany, and the 

Countries, againit France. | 

Tux religious principles of that period (as Hume himſelf 
admits) had very nearly anticipated thoſo of the Reformation. 
Wiekliffe 4 its doctrines, and the laity wete deſirous of 
flinging off the Papal obedience. Edward availed himſelf of this 


revolutioa 
* 
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revolution of opinions as far as it ſuited his purpoſe, arid no fat. 
ther. He referred the Pope's claim of tribute to the Parliament, 
who ſupported him in withholding it, on the ground that the act 
of John, being without the national conſent, could not change 
the tenure by which he held the Crown. The ſtatute againſt 
proviſors. e pa" ig this reign; and all appeals to Rome 
were prohibited. | | 

Ir the Houſe of Commons had not attained its preſent weight 
in the Conſtitution, its priviieges were extended 2 far that they 
were on the very point of eſtabliſhing it. Hume calls the inter- 
poſition of the Court in eled ions to the Houſe the firſt ſymptom 
of eſtabliſhed liberty. Every art was then uſed to ſecure to 
* the King's friends and men in place” ſcats in that Aſſembly. 
This abuſe was remonſtrated againſt, and with ſucceſs . 
anticipated the practice of this age, of applying to Parliament for 
an approbation of meaſures drawing expence after them before 
he engaged in them, that he night thereon ground his future 
demands tor ſupply +. Ihe Commons ſometimes remonſtrated 
with Edward with ſeverity, and they obliged him to diſmiſs his 
miſtreſs. The Clergy, in a diſpute with him, charged him with 
a deſign of introducing the practice of impoſing taxes without 
conſent of parliament ; that. is, to ſubvert a Conſtitution already 


underſtood ; ne had practiſed it occafronally, and given his 


negative to an Act to puniſh the tax-gatherers. 

15 this reign likewiſe Parliament made retrenchments of the 
prerogative, and eſpecially the giving up of the claim of pur- 
ve ance, and two of the greater feudal aids; the price of a libe+ 
ral ſupply. Edward afterward d + :genuouſly ed his conceſ- 
ſion i. Among the grievances they remonſtrated againſt, and 
kept within bounds, were the powers aſſumed by the Privy 
Council ani Star Chamber, the diſpenſing power, monopolies, 
and preſſing; they limited the prerogative of Parliament, and 
remoattrate =gainit its abuſes, and the ſtopping of juſtice by 
warrant $. And the power of iſſuing writs to levy ſhip- 
was aboliſhed ia the latter end of this reign, or the beginning of 
the following . | 

Tus Commons in this age alſo underſtood the privileges 
veſted in them, in conſequence of their having the cuſtody of the 
national purſe, with accuracy, and at leaſt in their full extent. 
The merchants having agreed with the King to augment the 
duty upon ſome article of export (wool I believe), were ſum- 
moned befor: the Hoaſe, and denſured for breach of privilege : 
the only precedent which I ſuppoſe can be properly urged _ 
the ſubj-Rt ſupplying the Crown with money voluntarily: a 
point tacitly given up by the Petition of Right ; an article of 
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which is, © that no man ſhall be compelled to yield any gift, loan, 
« or benevolence, tax or ſuch like charge, without common 
« conſent by act of parliament ®* :“ which, by prohibiting com- 
live leviess 8 eſtabliſhes the legality of voluntary contri- 
tions, and is in effect a regulating clauſe, not a prohibition, 
Tux hereditary claim of the Crown to ſome duties on expor- 
tation was already a point of diſcuſſion and jealouſy to the people 
on the acceſſion of Richard the Second: and in the expedient the 
Commons made uſe of to eftabliſh their rights, without detri- 
ment to the revenue, we ſee a refinement and dexterity which 
has ſeldom been equalled : they were ordered to ceaſe at Mid- 
ſummer, and to be renewed on the Feaſt of St. Peter, the interval 
being five days , for that thereby the King ſhould be inter- 
« rupted for claiming ſuch grant as due.” The ſame Aſſembly 
annexed a ſtrict clauſe of appropriation to the ſupplies they 
granted; and took effectual care of their obſervance, by appoint 
bog fas of their own Members to ſuperintend the receipt and 
iburſements of the ſum levied ft. 1 
A cxxTAIN modern practice, and eſteemed of a more ambi- 
guous merit, was in this age firſt perhaps adopted fince the time 
of the Romans, In the reign of Edward the Third we diſcover 
the firſt inſtance of a public debt on parliamentary ſecurity : it- 
was voted that the King ſhould take up 20,000 ſacks of wool on 
the credit of an aid for two years ; the value to be repaid out of 
the produce of that aid. The amount of the advance Mr. Hume 
ſates at 300,060. || ; but, on the authority of an extremely well 
informed writer, its leaſt value muſt be taken at 450,000. 5 
Grzar freedom was made uſe of, in this period, in the de- 
© bates of the Commons. Thoſe on the ſubje& of Alice Pierce, 
mentioned above, are ſufficient proof of this. Edward likewiſe 
ſometimes impriſoned the Speakers, after he breating up of 4 
Parliament. IT our annals were complete, we ſhould find England 
then poſſeſſed her Hampdens and Falklands, her Hydes her 
Pyms, But the great Commoners of that age could only impreſs 
upon the Conftitution a quiet and progreſſive amelioration, not 
bury it under the ruins of legal prerogative : Edward the Third 
fat > 5 the Throne, not Charles the Firſt, 72 : 
HE minority of Richard the Second ſuggeſted further views 
to the Commons: they then firſt choſe a Speaker; and it is fin- 
pur that the election fell on Peter de la Marc, whom the late 
ung had impriſoned for his ſpeeches in a preceding Parliament. 
That Houſe was the firſt to take up the buſineſs of the Regency, 


® Bl Com. v. 2. p. 1. 
a HI, v. 3. P. S. en wools, wool-fells, and ſkins. 
3 7 VIE 
Hume, v. 2. p. 414. | 
On ined Exportation of Wool diſcuſſed hiſtorically, p. 9 
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petitioning the Lords, that a Council of Nine might be appointed 
to carry on the public affairs during the King's minority; and 
although their interpoſition was in that form, they were of con- 
ſequence enough to carry their point. But another extenſion of 
power which they aimed at, that all the great Officers ſhould be 
appointed by Parliament during that minority, that is, that the 
Commons ſhould have a negative on all ſuch appointments, they 
failed in. Before this Parliament was diſſolved, they affirmed 
the right, and the neceſſty, of that Aſſembly meeting once in 
each year, ; 

; CIRCUMSTANCES which happened ſoon after repreſſed the 
further exertions of this riſing ſpirit of freedom in the Houſe of 
Commons, which the vigour and glory of Edward the Third 
eould not effect. The inſurrection of Wat Tyler muſt hape 
infuſed no little jealouſy of popular principles into the minds of 
men of pro of both Hoales, in the ſame manner as we ſaw 
the inſurrection of Lord George Gordon produce the defeat of 
ſame popular meaſures, which were carrying on, when it com- 
menced, with great appearance of ſucceſs. . was thus this falu- 
tary check upon abuſes, the importance of the Lower Houſe, 
loſing much of its vigour, England ſoon came to experience al 
the calamities in which the conteſts of a,diſorderly, feeble, pre- 
_Cipitate Court, and a factious Nobility, could involve a nation, 
terminating in a long period of degradation and miſery. 

A xz miſcellaneous circumſtances will be here added, to 
ſhew, that this nation was, in other reſpects, in a very advanced 
ſtate at this period. Mr. Chalmers, in his Comparative Eſtimate, 
informs us, that land at the death of Edward the Third ſold for 
twenty-five years purchaſe. A ſcene of turbulence and revolu- 
tion commenced ſoon after. In the reign of Henry the Fourth 
we ſee in the hiſtory of the times that it was fallen to twenty, 
and in that of Edward the Fourth to ten years purchaſe. Pre. 
ſently after the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover it re-attai 
the value it had fold for at the acceſſion of Richard the Second. 
The modern maxims of commerce were then likewiſe underitood, 
To rival the trade of the Netherlands, their manufacturers were 
invited to ſettle in this kingdom; the exportation of unwrought 
wool was prohibited, and the wearing of foreign cloths : and it 
was declared by law, that < trade ſhould be free, norwirhftanding 
«« grants or uſages, ſeeing ſuch are to the common prejudice *.” 
Qur foreign commerce, likewiſe, brought us in a balance 0 
- 250,c001.+ a- year of the money of that time, containing the ſame 
uantity of ſilver as 750,0001. of our preſent money: which ſum 
it did not on an average exceed in the period from the Reſtprs- 


ion to the Revolution. 


* Qua Export. of Wool, p- 6,3: 3 f Blogs Bri art. © _ 
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Tus French language was in this age prohibited in law pro- 
ceedings, and the hiſtory of Engliſh literature affords a ſtrong 
f of the degree of the reſinement of manners to which we 
Ea attained. This is exhibited in the characters and 
ſome of the tales of Chaucer. Polite ſatire, and comic portraits, 
touched with a light and free pencil, can only be produced by 
men of genius, 24 live in periods very much civilized, Let the 
ability of the writer be what it will, the characters drawn in a 
ſemi-barbarous age have little of individual nature in them : they 
all have the allegorical air of moral qualities perſonified. Athens 
had acquired its higheſt degree of politeneſs when Menander 
wrote his comedi-s. France did not produce her Moliere until 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth ; and the latter will not be found 
much more free from the delineation of abſtract qualities inſtead 
of living characters, or from overcharged colouring, than our 
own countryman, the delicacy of whoſe hand certainly was 
not ſurpaſſed by that of Theophraſtos or La Bruyere : and if 
we grant his taſte outſtripped that of his age more than any of 
e writers mentioned above, ſtill that age in which he lived 
muſt have been highly civilized before it could produce ſuch a 
writer, or feel the beauties of his comic manner. His page in- 
deed is diſgraced with ſome groſs immoralities, but it is only to 


be wiſhed that this could be urged as a proof he did not write in 


a poliſhed period. The works of the Auguſtan age, and thoſe 
written in "vious ſince the death of Louis the Thirteenth, by 
men who have in the ſame manner diſgraced fine abilities and a 
fine taſte, will not ſuffer this to be urged againſt the conſequences 
drawn from the poetry of Chaucer. | 

Nor only the manner in which theſe characters were drawn 
decides upon that of the age, it may be alſo ſhewn, from the 
matter they contain, in that of the Squyer, we may be ſuppoſed 
to have an account of the education of the young gentry of Eng- 
land at that period, Among his other qualifications, he made 


verſes, was inſtructed in drawing and muſic, and (as we expreſs 


ourſelves) wrote a fine hand ; and he had made a tour in the 
2 ef Flanders, then the ſeat of opulence. Nor is the poet 

re deſcribing what, in his opinion, the education of a young 
gentleman ought to be, but what it was: the former is to be ſeen 
in chat of his own ſon Lowys, who, although he did not exceed 
the age of ten years, had already acquired the elements of the La- 
tin language, and made a conſiderable progreſs in arithmetic and 
the doctrine of propörtion: he earneſtly deſired to be taught 
aſtronomy, and his father thought him to be ſo ſufficiently qua- 
lified, that he complied with his requeſt, and wrote his Treatiſe 


on the Aſtrolabe for his uſe. In his preface, he ſuppoſes his work 


on aſtronomy might be generally. read, 
Tuls excellent direction to the national education and objects 
of purſuit, was moſt probably given to them by che writings and 
8 receny 
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recent diſcoveries of Roger Bacon, born not only to reftore what 
is worth retaining of the ancient philoſophy, but to lead it far on 
toward the e it has ſince attained. He died about thirty. 
five years before the acceſſion of Edward the Third. 

His roklaxs ſeem tacitly to have laid it down as an hypo- 
theſis, that Society has been in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement 
ever ſince the union of the Saxon kingdoms. Hence they are 
| perpetual! expreſſing their wonder at the repeated inftances of 

licy and refinement occurring in the period here treated of, 

ut our advancement was then great: it could not be called a 
ſemi-barbarous age: it can only be ſaid of it, that it till retained 
traces of barbariſm. It was not only the dawn of the day, or 
the firſt beams of the riſing ſun, which enlightened our anceltors, 
that luminary was already mounted many degrees above 
the horizon; ſome flying clouds, indeed, which the wind waz 
diſſipating, at intervals obſcured it for a little time, or caſt a dark 
moving tract of ſhadow over the landſcape. . 

A TurBULBNT and diſaſtrous period of civil war and 
uſurpations enſued: a ſhort and ling term of military 
ſplendor, which promiſed to terminate, only ſerved ultimately 
to increaſe its calamities. The acquifitions of the age of Ed - 
ward the Third were loſt almoſt as ſoon as made, Aſter the 
civil wars were ended, the heavy domination of the Tudor 
long repreſſed the efforts of the genius of this nation, to 
recover that height from whence it had fallen; and thus 
the reign of genuine ſcience in Europe, deſtined to be ella 
bliſhed by Britain, was poſtponed between two and three cen- 
turies by our internal commotions, begun by a general in- 
ſurrection of the N of eight counties round the capital, 
% on the 22 of primitive equality , and directed to 
* the purpoſe of levelling all mankind.” T“ 
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N 4 LEADING CAUSE OF. THE CIVIL walls i THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


- I DO not know that it has been obſerved, that a fingle fat 
accounts for the unrelenting vehemence of the illegal mes. 
{ures againſt Lord Strafford : the famous inflammatory remon- 
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france, the raſh attempt of the King to ſeize the five Mem- 


bers, and the continuation of the attack of the Commons upon 


the royal power, after they had reſtored the Conſtitution. 
Count Lally-Tolendal, in his Life of Lord Strafford, a 
work full of curioſity and elegance, informs us, that he had 
ſſeſſed himſelf of legal proofs of treaſon againſt the Lords 
ville and Kimbolton, and Pym, Strode, and their accom- 
lices, as having called a foreign enemy, the Scots, into Eng- 
Mr. Hume informs us, that if Lord Strafford had not 
been ſaddenly prevented by the accuſation of the Commons, 


he had that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hamp- 


den, and others, with treaſon on that account. Now Hamp- 
den, .Pym, and Strode, were three of the five Members ac- 
cuſed by the King: the other two were Hollis and Sir Ar. 
thur Hazlerig. I lay it down as a probable ſuppoſition, that 
they were among #hoſe others not directly named by theſe 


writers, 
TrovcH the thanks of the Houſe had been given to the _ 
Scots for their brotherly aſſiſtance in marching into England, 


an Act of indemnity had been procured by thoſe who invited 
them ® ; ſome of thoſe even who thought the nation benefited 
by that meaſure, might diſlike the precedent, and the actors 
therein might fear to diſcloſe the part they had taken, ſo far 
as to ſolicit ſuch a ſafeguard ; they remained, therefore, under 
the penalties of the law of Treaſon, and thought themſelves 
reduced to act upon that moſt dreadful of all maxims, ze fe- 
riare, feri : meurs, ou tur +.” Strafford was poſſeſſed of the 
fulleſt evidence $ againſt them, and they determined at the 


„ Hume, v. vi. p. 402, affirms, that an Act of oblivion had paſſed. The / 


public Acts of the Long Parliament, which received the royal aſſent, are in 
number ninete an: their titles are now lying before me. There is no ſuch Act 
of oblivion among them. The title of the roth is, „ An Act for Confirma- 
tion of the Treaty of Pacification between England and Scotland, with Com- 
miffions and Articles thereupon. If this Act had contained ſuch a clauſe of 
oblivion and indemnity, it would have been recited in a title which particula. 


.rizes commiſſions and articles. It contained, indeed, A Proviſion for the 


Security of his Majeſty's Party in Scotland, in reference to all former trou- 
bles, excluding only the Scotch Biſhops and four more of that nation,” Hey- 
lin's Life of Laud, p. 466. But this does not amount to an indemnity for 
treaſons committed in England. If a law was paſſed for that purpoſe, Hume 
does not mention this remarkable Act in its proper place. He might be led 
into error by ſuppoſing the thanks of the Houfes to the Scots for their bro. 
therly affiſtance to be a virtual Act of oblivion for their inviters. Beſides, if 


the King had paſſed an A of indemnity, is it probable that he would have 


attempted to bring the five Members to a trial, who might have pleaded it, or 
that the Commons would not have reproached him for au attempt to violate 
an At to which he had given his aſſent ?- 
+ Cornellle, Cid. 7 
d Preuves irrefiſtibles, Count L. T. p. 337. - 
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| prope inſtant to anticipate his attack upon them: but this 

could not be done with ſafety to es when the perſon of 
the Earl was out of their reach. Hence it was neceſſary, for 
other cauſes than thoſe commonly alledged, that their plan 
of a counter-accuſation ſhould be for a ſeaſon unknown to 
him ; for this reaſon the doors of the Houſe were locked, at 
the time they thought proper that the ſubje& of his impeach- 
ment ſhould come on, that no intelligence of their intended 
meaſure ſhould tranſpire, until it was too late for him to an- 
ticipate their accuſation by his own. Thus thoſe of the Com- 
mons who were in the ſecret flung their deliberations againſt 
him, rather into the form of a private conſultation of con- 
ſpirators, than the debates of a ſenate. This apprehenſion of 
their own danger led them at laſt to the unprecedented and 
double . form of their proceeding againſt him ; the parts of 
which were, a trial for treaſon, inſtituted in the ordinary form 
before ' the Peers, which was interrupted by the proſecutors 
themſelves, before ſentence was ſuffered to be given, by a new 
courſe of proceedings, a bill of attainder. What they could 
do conſiſtently with their apprehenſions for their own ſafety, 
to avoid this ſpecies of neceſſity of committing a murder, by 
what had ſo equivocal an appearance of being the ſword of 
the law, they attempted. Count Lally, on the authority of 
the Journal of Archbiſhop Laud, informs us, that Lord Lou- 
don and the moſt powerful of the Preſbyterians offered to Lord 
Strafford his life and liberty, on condition that he ſhoald join 
them, and that he refuſed the propoſition *.” _ 

Ir is obvious they muſt have conjeQured, that the train of 
their negociations with the Scots was perfectly known to the 
King, though he might not be maſter of the legal evidence. This 
might confirm them in their Fo of continuing their own power, 
by perpetuating the fitting of the Parliament after that aſſembly 
had been made triennial; that the danger might meet them com- 
bined together in perfect union with, and at the head of a great 
party in both Houſcs. me 

The King's journey into Scotland was a real ſubject of alarm 
to this party : they dreaded that he ſhould be able to obtain 
more particular information againſt them; and finding that by 
their importunity they were not able ſo much as to get him to 
put it off, they appointed a Committee to attend upon him, 
under pretence of ſeeing the articles of pacification executed, 
but in reality to be ſpies upon his conduct f. One of the mot 
eminent of che Members who had concurred in the invitation, 
was among theſe deputies, . , | 


„ Effay Hiſtor. p. 402. 
+ Hume, vol. vi. p. 359 | 
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" CnarLes, when in Scotland, by a liberal diſtribution of ti- 
des, and ſuch favours as remained in his power, had attached the 
jeading Covenanters to him for a time, and obtained their Con» 
ſidence. He expoltulated with ſome of the chief among 
them, touching their late coming into England in a hoſtile man- 
ner, and found that ſome, who were now leading men in the 
Hodſes of Parliament, had invited them to it,“ and he © fur- 
niſhed himſelf with ſome proofs of it “.“ The Committee, whom 
the Parliament had ſent to watch his conduct in Scotland, 
could not be entirely ignorant of theſe communications, nor 
would they fail tv ſignify this increaſe of danger to thoſe 
of the two Houſes who were affected by it. Thus tome of the 
Covenanters betrayed their confederates to the. King. This pre- 
pares us for what is to follow. The Earl of Lever, who had 
on his knees proteſted in the houſe of the Earl of Kinnoul, that 
he would never bear arms againſt the King, in a little more than 
tho years after led for the third time a Scotch army into Eng- 
land. A liberal ſubſidy from the Parliament had again changed 
the inclinations of ſome bad men of that nation, and a ſecond 
prevailed upon them to give up their Sovereign. The confi- 
dence alſo which Charles repoſed in the diſcoveries he had made, 
which he preſerved as a laſt reſource to protect him againſt the 
machinations of his enemies in England, proved unexpectedly 
one of the great cauſes of his ruin. 

Tu dangerous fituation of thoſe who invited the Scots 
into England became daily, in their own eyes, -more and more 
evident, When he went into Scotland, “it was voiced to all 
that he parted a gracious King from a contented people +.” 
His tour into that kingdom had greatly ſtrengthened his intereſts 
there : he was become extremely popular in this city, as was 
evident in his ſplendid reception on his return, and his party in 


the Houſe of Commons was already equal, and becoming ſupe- 


rior to theirs. The accuſation againit them they muit have 


known to have been ſtrengthened with new evidence, that the 
buſineſs of the Parliament would be ſoon finiſhed, and that aſ- 


ſembly of courſe diſſolve itſelf, and they return into the maſs of 


private - ſubjeAs, amenable to the courſe of law; their fears 
for their ſafety urged them therefore to renew the attack upon 


the King by exciting the populace of the city afreſh againſt him, 


and they hoped likewiſe, by a ſeries of meaſures of irritation, 


to provoke him into ſomeprecipitate meaſures, that might revive 


thoſe reſentments againſt his paſt adminiſtration, which think. 
ing men began to with to be forgotten; and that by theſe means, 


in conjunction, they might ſo far debaſe his character and dimi- 


_ 


pili his power, that they might have nothing to fear from his 


* Heylin's Life of p. 499. 
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accuſations, even after the diſſolution of Parliament, whenever 
they ſhould permit it to take place. By a fingle meaſure they ſe. 
cured the firſt of their purpoſes, exciting new tumults againſt the 
King: nor could any ſtep be more calculated to commence their 
1yſem of irritation. | . 

Tris was tte voting and publiſhing the famous Remonſtrance, 
addreſſed by the Commons to the People, againſt the King, con- 
taining every thing with which his whole adminiſtration had 
been truly or falſely accuſed, each particular heightened with all 
the arts of exaggeration. There is hiſtorical evidence, that the 


fears of this active party in the Houſe for their own ſafety were 


theirmotives to this ſtep, ſo inſtrumental in kindling the Civil War; 
for immediately after the paſſing of it, Cromwell told Lord Falk. 
land, that if the Remonitrance had not been carried, he was 
reſolved to have converted the ſmall remains of his eſtate into 
ready money the next day, and to have taken the firſt occaſion 
of quitting the kingdom; and this, he affirmed, was the ſendl- 
ment alſo of ſome of the moſt conliderable men of the party 
Many additional inſulis followed the Remonſtrance, before the 
King was provoked to what he had unfortunately confided in-as 
a ſtrong reſource, his impotent and unfortunate attempt of ſeizing 
the five Members, to bring them to a trial for treaſon, while they 
were yet at the head of a victorious party, the Houſe of Lords 
in conſternation, and the irritated and licentious populace of 
London at their command. 

Ir ſeems, therefore, highly probable, that the uſe intended to 
be made by Lord Strafferd of the evidence he had procured, colt 
him has life; that the fear of its effects likewiſe produced the 
Remonſtrance, and the further unconſtitutional attempts upon the 
royal power which followed it; for, after the ſanguinary ex- 
ample thoſe who had joined in the invitation of the Scots had 
_ exhibited in the caſe of Lord Strafford, that they might not ſuf- 

fer for what was treaſon by law, they were compelled to become 
in reality traitors}. The expectation like wiſe which the King 
ſounded upon the ſame teſtimonies, betrayed him into the fa 
error of attempting to ſeize the five Members, which ultimately 
coſt him his crown and life. | 2 

Var there was every thing to fear for our liberties at the 
time the Scotch inſurrection began, the actual poſſeſſion of them 
was almoſt totally to be regained. At the acceſſion of Charles, 
a good deal of the canker of a dangerous prerogative cruſted 
over many a tooth of ſome of the main wheels of the Conſtitu- 

© Biog. Brit. Cromwell, v. iv. 479. from Clarendon. , 

T They took arms againſt the King to wreſt the militia from him. This 
would have deſtroyed the Conſtitution then exiſting : but this Conſtitution 
was, in principle and powers, much more popular than that defined by the 

Moi Rights, as will be panticularly ſhewn in the next article. 2 

| tion, 
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tion. We know that a little oil, dexterouſly poured in, would 
at that time have kept the whole in conftant motion, the wheels 
might even thus have ſcoured themſelves bright, and the ma- 
chine have gone very well. It was not applied, and they be- 
came abſolutely clogged with ruſt, Two of the conſtituent parts 
of the Legiſlature ſeemed to have loſt the exerciſe of their proper 
rayon „After theſe obſtructions were removed, the Aale 

f the letter of the law ſhould have been preſerved by an act of 
indemnity, a reparation always due to it when abſolute neceſſity 
demands a temporary veil to be flung over it; a conciliating libe- 
rality +, to obviate the more urgent neceſſities of the Crown, 
would have been patridtiſm ind the very powerful leaders of 


 ® From the time of ihe invitation of the Scotch to enter into England in 
ib zo, to the time the bill for the militia was brought forward, a complete re- 
volutioh in the Conſtitution of our government had taken place, It may be 
uſe to compare it with that of 1688, as to its neceſſity, the means by which 
it was effected, and its magnitude, The meaſure of the neceſſity of each 
ſeems Equal or nearly ſo, Charles endeavoured to rule without Parliaments 
Some foreign ſovereigns had ſucceeded in annihilating ſimilar afſemblies, by 
bringing them into diſuſe. James copied in part the policy of Auguitus to 
enſlave the Romans, veiling abſolute power under old names revered in times 
of liberty, He did not attempt to annihilate Parliament, indeed, but he en- 
leavoured to get into his hands the effective nomination of four hundred and 
twenty-one members of the Houſe of Commons; fo deſtroy the effence, 
while he kept up the appearance and forms, of the popular branch of the 
Conſtitution, I ſhall now give a brief view of the means by which theſe two 
Revolutiens were effected. The authors of the Revolution of 1683 invited a 
foreign army to their affiſtance; of a Proteſtant nation, the natural and old at. - 
lies of the kingdom, under the huſband of a princeſs claiming te be pre. 
ſumptive heireſs of the Crown. The neceſſity fully juſtified thiy meafure; but 
under theſe circumſtances, it appears ſtronger than the invitation to the Scots 
in 1639 for, though their army may be regarded as foreign, they were ſubjets 
to the ſame King, not to infift on another point of difference; it appears 
therefore that in this teſpe& the calling in of the Scots upon the exiſting ne. 
ceffity was likewiſe fully juſtified, and moreover by that of the ſubſequent in- 
vitation of the Prinèe of Orange, The magnitude of the two Revolutions 
#e compared in the next ai ticle, wherein it is ſhewn, that before the claim 
of the militia in 1641, the Conſtitution had been rendered in principle and ef- 
ect mote popular than by the Bill of Rights; it was therefore not more con. 
Kitotional at that period in the Parliament to take arms, till further to in- 
creaſe the popular power in the Conſtitution; than it would have been, imme» 
diately after the paffing of the Bill of Rights, 1or the party who invited over the 
Prince of Orange to have involved the nation in a civil war, to have reduced 
the kingly power of William to much narrower limits than thoſe defined by 
that great declarative law. | | 
+ Pym ſaw the expedience of this He had been made Chancellor of the 
ver, and declared that he had ſound effective ways and means to mike 
a conſiderable augmentation to the revenue of the Crown ; - but the price he 
kt upon'his ſervice was the head of Stratford. Vie de St. Compre L. T. 355, 


bannen of the ans ame to Mr, Reeves, * 


the Houſe, by falling upon ſuch a ſyſtem, would have deferyed, 
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and might have obtained, a cordial oblivion, and even the affec. 
tions of the Sovereign, and the gratitude of the people, and 


the iſland might now be able to boaſt that it had enjoyed a firm, 
Ne and free government of a century and a half inftead 
of a cen 


tury ; but an avarice, which had the appearance of want 


: of good faith, diſgraced the ſpirit of liberty in the beginning of the 
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| "= pr ofCharles,andultimatelyalmoſt annihilated liberty itſelf, while 
It 


efeated its own impolitic ends by the immenſe expence of the 
Civil Wars, of which it was the primary cauſe, all the other 
calamities being ſet out of the queſtion. The plan of rendering 
the Executive Power duly analogous to the principles of the 


Conſtitution, and the means by u hich it was purſued, then had 
an unneceſſary difference of character. The acrimony of Par- 


liament, which Charles perhaps conſidered alternately with fome- 
thing of fear and more of indignation, and the love of prero- 


gatide, made him defire to raiſe himſelf above the legal Conſti- 


tution : be ſeemed for a long time to have ſucceeded ; an ade. 


Auate reparation had been obtained; but he fell, and the Conti. 
"tation fell with him. | CY | ; 


No. IV. 


A VEXDICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 480 
CIATION OF THE ROYALISTS IN THE CIVIL WARS. 


IT is certain that there were great, changes wanted in go- 
vernment when the Parliament of 1640 met; the point to be 
enquired into therefore is, Whether the amount of the acquii- 
tions made by the popular part thereof were not ſuch, before the 


King ſet up his ſtandard, and the Royaliſts pledged themſelyc 


to him in the defence of his remaining prerogatives, that no- 
thing farther was requiſite, unattainable in the ordinary courſe 
of legiſlation without civil war. It is contended here, that the 


"King's conceſſions had effectively formed a new conſtitution of 


government, although no experiment was ſuffered to be made 
of it: which Conſtitution was at leaſt as popular as was nece!- 


ſary, to the enjoyment of the freedom compatible with a mixed 


monarchy. BEE: 
Ir may be ſaid, * that this queſtion is of the nature of thoſe 


© concerning the degree in whieh a certain quality is found refdent 
* in its _— which, as it is capable of infinite variations, can- 


© not be 


by language, although it may be the object of 
perception, 
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"perception ; much leſs can we determine and deſcribe with pre- 
« cifion, chat very degree of any quality which carries its ſubje& 
* to. the higheſt perfection of its nature, as far as it depends 
© thereon, or to an aſſigned point towards it: in ſhort, that the 
* queſtion here propoſed is incapable of any accurate deciſion, as 
c kn that can be urged on either fide muſt be drawn from general 
* topics of declamation, and what they can furniſh upon this head 
«* was exhauſted at the time the Civil Wars were a recent ſub- 
1 - 6 | 

15 no age is perhaps competent to decide on all the doubt- 
ful but important points which may ariſe in it, Even the expe- 
rience of facts to take place in the courſe of the next century, 
if we were maſters of it, might give us certainty now in many 

ints, in which we loſe ourſelves in vague declamation, and the 
apſe of time has enabled us to diſcuſs this queſtion upon ade- 
quate experience. N 

Wurz a Conſtitution has been tried for a century, and we 
find by the experience of the whole term that it contains the 
popular ee in a due proportion, we have therein a fixed | 
ſtandard to judge another Conſtitution by ; and if we find the 
fundamental principles of the latter more popular than thoſe of 
the former, we are intitled to pronounce, that upon trial, it 
would have been found at leaſt fully adeqeate to fupport the 
freedom of the people. | 

Now on this ſubje& we poſſeſs ſuch a ſtandard of compariſon. 
We find it in that great declaratory Act, the Bill of Rights, which 
perpetuated to the popular part of the conſtitution of govern- 
ment, the poſſeſſion of every-right requiſite for the enjoyment of 
true liberty, or aſſerted ſuch powers to belong thereunto, that 
whatever Sher was wanted was eaſily acquired in the regular 
and ordinary courſe of legiſlation : a bill, by the operation of 
yhich the proportion of the two rival powers, the monarchical 
and the popular, has become ſo nicely adjuſted, that they have 
deen preſerved ever ſince in an equilibrio ſo nice, that the fineſt 
index hag, in very few inftances, been able to point out the 
ſlighteſt vibration in the balance, much leſs has it been ſubject ta 
thoſe violent and alternate exaltations and, depreſſions of prero- 
zative and privilege, which in the laſt century ſo often threaten, 
ed to overſet it. 25 25 

Ir, therefore, it can be ſhewn, that the popular part of the 
Conſtitution was ſtranger, aſter che conceſſions of Charles, and 
before the laſt demands were made upon him, whigh were re- 
lited by arms, than the authors of the Bill of Rights choſe to 
render it; then the Royaliſts, who pledged themſelves to the 


maintenance of all the laws and conſtitutions already paſled in, 


5 Parliament, and the defence of the royal power fo limited, 
ud not endeavour to put a ſtop to the acquiſitions of the popular, 
LT aaa 
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branch of the Conſtitution prematurely, or before it had attain. 
ed a due degree of ſtrength. | r 


. Ws are now to go into a compariſon of the acquiſitions of the 
Parliament of 1640, before the demand of the militia, and ſome 
iculars of the Bill of Rights. And firſt with reſpe to the 
conſtituent branches of the Legiſlature. The Biſhops votes had 
been aboliſhed by A& of Parliament, whereby the jnfluence of 
the Crown in the Upper Houſe had been much weakened: the 
Bill of Rights tacitly admits them. The meetings of Parlia- 
ment had been made triennial in 1640: by the Bill of Right it 
1s only enacted, that Parliaments ſhould be frequently held, It 
was only by a ſubſequent ſtatute, paſſed in the 6th year of the 
reign of William, that this indefinite frequency was again re- 
duced to a certainty *.” And among the Acts of Parliament of 
Charles, 'to the ſapport of which 'the Royaliſts had' pled 
them?clves, was that which ordained that the Parliament then 
fitting ſhould'not be prorogued or diſſolved but by its own con- 
ſent. Hence the King's power in the legiſlature was left much 
ſtronger by the Bill of Rights than by the Acts of 1640 ; and the 
authors of that Bill declined to preſcribe thoſe limitations of 
Fe power in this reſpect, which the Royaliſts engaged them- 
elves to ſupport. 1 8 ; dt 4 WE LID, «© k 
Tus remaining heads of this compariſon will relate to the 
executive power of the Crown, judicial and military: and fir, 
as to the independence of the courts of law on the perſonal 
will of che Sovereign. © At the requeſt of his Parliament, 
Charles had called in all the Judges patents, and iſſued to them 
new ones © during good behaviour.” His two ſucceſſors re- 
ſtored the old form in theſe inſtruments: the Jidges again held 
their offices ©& during their good pleaſure;“ and the Bill of 
Rights made no alteration therein. 1 form adapted by Charles 
the Firſt on the application of his Parliament, was afterwards 
reſtored by 13 Will. III. c. 2. The Royaliſts thetefore had ad- 
mitted ſtronger limitations on the King in his judicial capacity, 
than thoſe great men who effected the Revolution choſe to im- 
poſe upon him n 
- IT remains te examine, how the King's military powers wer? 
left ſtanding upon both theſe grounds; By the Bill of Rights, 
to keep up a ſtanding army in time of peace, without the con- 
ſent of Parliament, was declared to be illegal; but before the 
rupture, the Long Patliament had eſtabliſhed a precedent, which 
2 dor much farther. The King offered to raiſe ten thouſand vo- 
lunteers for the ſervice of the Triſh wars: the Commons put 2 
negative upon this, and to the right of the Parliament to a ne- 
ative in this int he tacitly ſubmitted, by aſſenting to a Bill to 
nee 1 he 6 LARS neat $4 
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work they muſt not leave behind them. 


E, in perſon, or 


Add, paſſed in the reign of 


* (17 1 


fling of men by royal warrant was declared to be ille 


9 - y 
* men upon the authority of that aſſembly; and by this A. 
e 
The pradtice was afterwards revived, and by the Bill of Rights 


no proviſion was made againſt it: ſo much leſs were the limita- 
tions of the Crown declared by that AR, than thoſe the aſſo- 
ciated Royaliſts engaged to maintain the obſeryance of; they 
therefore agreed to ſupport the national- libertics in greater 
ſtrength than the authors of the Bill of Rights thought proper to 
declare for. The merits of theſe excellent men ſtand between 


the Royaliſts and all cenſure, and that AR itſelf isa redoubt, which 


muſt be levelled to the ground' before their aſſailants can march 


forward to attack the principles of their Aſſociation. It is a 


An objection may be made to this, that the feudal tenures 
© were not aboliſhed, nor the Habeas Corpus paſſed, until the Re- 
* ſtoration.“ To this it is anſwered, that they might both have 

obtained without a civil war, either by compact or the 


ordinary courſe of legiſlation. It is true, the revenae from the 


wards of the Crown, and ſome other feudal incidents, remained, 
Theſe were compounded. for ſoon after the Reſtoration, and 


Charles and the Royaliſts would have willingly concurred in theix 


abolition on the ſame terms ; for the firſt propoſition on this ac- 
count came from the Crown to the Parliament in the reign of 


James the Firſt, who offered to give them up for an adequate tak 


on the lands out of which ſuch contingent payments iſſued. 


Charles ihe Firſt would, without doubt, have exchanged them 


for the hereditary exciſe, and the additional recompence after- 

ward obtained for _ by his ſon; and his party certainly would 

not have engaged in the dangers of a Civil War to avoid exo- 
rating their eſtates of thoſe payments on the like adyantageous 

terms to themſelves. Kr 0 

Ir is to be remarked alſo, that in the Parliament of 1640, an 


Act had already paſſed, Fhat if any perſon be reſtrained of 


his liberty by any illegal court, or by command of the King's 

y warrant of tne coancil-board, or of any 
of the Privy Council *,” he ſhould be entitled to a writ of Habeas 
Corpus. From the temper of the times in which this Act was 
obtained, it certainly went as far'as the experience of the'paſt, 
or the foreſight of the future grievances of arbitrary impriſon- 
ment could then extend, and ir is not credible that the improve. 
ments afterward ingrafted upon it exiſted even in contempla- 


ere, ſtatute called by way of eminence the Habeas Corpus 


. 9 lagk, Com, v. i. p. 135. 
* 9 5 * * * * * 17 
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me mea of ob sioiog this writ mote clearly, and enforces them 
more ſtrongly ; but the weakneſſes of the-provificns of the former 
ere certainly unk bow in 1649, ax no experience could have 
had of them between, the time of this Act paſſing, and the 
breaking out of the Civil War. Buy if they had then been ſuſ- 
Qed, it is eaſy to prove they would have been provided for 
with facility ; for the Parliament had fallen upon the practice of 
granting the tonnage and poundage from time to time, and for 
terms of a few months only. A more permanent ſettlement of it 
would, in his on eſſeem, haye beep a very liberal price, for 
adding to the Habeas. Corpus Act he had already granted what 
was wanted to give full effect to the ſpirit of it; which is proved 
from this circumſtance : Charles the Second paſſed this Att long 
| this revenue was ſettled. on him for life, without obtajning 
nan ſupply to the neee ſſities in which he was then involved. 
A yur TRE confirmation of the facility with which theſe ſa- 
TJotary Acts might have been ohcained, appears in the hiſtorians of 
— — They inſorm us, that before any Ggnal reverſe 0 
rtune checked the progreſs of the arms of Charles, he appears 
to have been prepared to have made any conceſſion of this kind 
that might have been judged necefſary. Theſe ſentiments he de- 
Clared in-a manner which ſhews beſide that they had the concur- 
rence of his party; for about the end of December 1643, in his 
mons- to the Oxford Parliament, he expreſſes his deſire that 
c his ſubjects ſhould be confirmed in thoſe rights which be had 
ted them in Parliament, and his readineſs te add ſuch new 
. as he ſhould find would moſt conduce to their happineſs “. 
Theſe are very large conceſſions to have obtained theſe laws ; the 
Royaliſts would have thought the purcbaſe high enough: and ſo 
far forth as the liberties of the people and the crown revenues are 
concerned in ſych a compact, they would have ſtood exactly on the 
fame footing as they did in the reign of Willjam, after the Rero- 
lution was duly. conſolidated. . 
Bur no doubt can be entertained that the Parliament of Charles 
the Firſt would have attaĩned theſe points in the ordinary and le- 
gillative courſe of proceeding. The King and the Royaliſts had 
given a firm engagement, that that aſſembly ſhould retain all 1s 
new. acquired pawers. At the Reſtoration they ceaſed to poſſeſs 
them, yet the popular conſtituent part of the Legiſlature, thus 
weakened, was able to obtain them; if, therefore the aſſembly 
at Weſtminſter, giving up all th. ir laſt demands wo the King, 
had concurred with the Royaliſts upon the terms of their decla- 
ation, they would have been able to have given to England 2 
onſtitution at leaſt as free as is conſiltegt with limited monarchy, 
or has Ever been poſſeſſed in this country; and a ſy tem of laws, 
* Neale's Hiſtory of Puritans, v. iii. p. 106, from Grey's Examination, 
bug. . — 
| . impoſing 
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{mpoſitiy as few reſtraints Ray or Freedoth, 4s 
a well-governed State can poſſeſs. 
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n TRE CONDUCT OF OLIVER CROMWELL; FROM THE Ae 


OF AKB TER, TO HIS JUNCTION WITH THE REPUBLICANS 


THE perſonal hiſtory of Cromwell from the time in which he 
toſe into. conſpicuous eminence, is a legitimate part of the hiſ- 
tory of the nation, great national events having bad as full a de- 
pendence on his meaſures and plans as they — 5 have upon 


thoſe of lawful princes. I ſhall here ſtate his conduct in this pe- 


riod, in order to conſirm the general delineation of it given in the 
preteding Tract, with ſomewhat of that particularity and diftints 
neſs.which its importance requires. 


Tsa can be nothing more uſeful at preſent than the confides 


ration of his tranſactions at that period. It exhibits one conſt« 


Juence of the in ſition of the lower elaſſes of the people in 


e tranſactions of Government ; the degradation of ſociety into 


that melancholy ſtate in Which it reſembles the ſerpent called Am- 


-phiſb@na : a production of the imagination of the painter or the 
poet, whoſe tail is frequently hurried away with an irre ſiſtible 
propenſity to take the lead of its head. This deſpotie empire af 
the little over the great, ſo often eſtabliſhed when the ſpitit of 
commotion has been for any period diffuſed among the common 
people, was never more fully diſplayed than when the intriguing 


- and determined genius of Cromwell was forced to bow down 


| to it. 


, 


So early as the fiege of Exeter, in the beginning of the year 
1646, he had been looking our for a negociation wh the King, 
on the footing of reſtoring him!“ to his juſt and ancient Aghts.“ 


The reaſons he alledged for this to Sir John Barkley are unan- 


ſwerably juſt ; yet mark the depth and ambition of the man *. 
After the King was delivered up by the Scots to the Parliament, he 
was in ſuch cloſe cuſtody 1, that it was impoſſible for Cromwell 
to continue his negociations with him. By his intrigues, a mili- 
tary parliament was formed in the camp, the-regiments ehuſtng 


repreſentatives called Agitators, and the ſuperior officers forming 
an upper aſſembly f. This military council diſpatched Joyce to 


„ Ludlow, v. 1. p. 196. from the MSS: of 37 J. B. oth.” 
+ Hume, v. vii. p. 8. | | 
T Ibid. p. 89. | 1 MH; 
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driog the King tothe Army *. Of the attachment of the Agitat 
tors to Charles, at that time, no doubt is to be entertained. Six 


John Barkley, who treated with them on his part, gives abundant 
te ſlimony to it ; and this is furthet confirmed by their letter to 


| Parhament about a month aſter the King's removal among them, 


by which “ they avowed the King's cane to be theirs, and that 
no ſettlement could be hoped for without granting him his juft 
tights .“ In procaring this declaration, Cromwell was very ac- 
tive 5: his profeſſions of attachment to the King, as Well as to 
his own relations ., as to the friends of that Prince, were full 


| £ warmth F. The offers to himſelf and nis ſon-ifh:law; were 


uch. as make it impoſſible to doubt of his ffacerity at/that tinie®*, 
Bur this ſtate of affairs very ſoon changed: the King's moſt 
confidential agen?, Mr. Aſhburnham, declined all communication 
with the Agitators; although their Leaders had promiſed, if it 
ſhould become neceſſary, to act for the King again Cromwell + +; 
and he treated them with avowed contempt tf. It was at this 
juncture that the principles of the Levellers; which before had in- 
feed ſome parts of the Army, began to manifeſtthemfelves in the 
deliberations of this military repreſentative, They diſelaimed all 


further connection with the King, or with monarchy itſelf ; de- 


clared for a Republic, and wore badges of diſtinction in their 
Hats. This praguced a mutiny in the army, and with great ha- 
2zard the mutineers were quelled by Cromwell; but in the event 
he ſoun that they were for the preſent overawed, bat not ſub- 
d ved; that two-thirds of the army had pledged themfelves to the 
ſapport of theſe principles, and“ the deſtruction bf thoſe who 
ſhould oppoſe them .““ He immediately determined to give 
way to a torrent he was unable to ſtem; The party he made his 


Hume, v. vii. p: 90. Tconfider this expedition of Joyce's as partaking mote 
of the nature of a reſdue than an imprifonment, yet not completely ſuch, The 
King actually refuſed to be conducted by Fairfax to his fefmer quarters. The 
views of Joyce probably varied perpetually with thoſe of his employers, who - 
though intent, at this inſtant, upon reſtoring the King, were afterwards the 
perſoos who-procured his death, But if Joyce had been conſtant in his en- 
mity to him, their intentions could not have been more impenetrably veiled 
than by employing him in this ſervice. 
Ludlow's Memoirs, v: i. p. 200. 3 
Whitlock's Memoits; p. 259. Biog. Brit. Cromwell; p. 48g, 
| Colonel John Cremwell; in the Dutch ſetvice. Blog, Brit; Cromw. 
n q Ludlow, v. i. p- 199. f 


Hume, v. vii. p. 10. 


* 


A 5 «6 The gregarian ſoldiers and groſs of the army is well affeQed do bim, 


ſore of the chiefeſt commanders he ſtill avets.” Howel's Letters, 


Ludlow; v. i. p. 203. 
Ibid. 1. v. i. P · 223, 
peace 
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ove with was that moſt oppoſite to the King, Thus Cromwell 
iaſelf was forced from a plan of future greatneſs, which he had 
been two years bringing to maturity, and, for a time;-ſunk iĩato an 
inſtrument in the hands of a military To the faction he 
made his apology, by acknowledging, that the glory of the 
i world had ſo dazzled his eyes, that he could not diſcern clearly 
* the great works that the Lord was doing *.” And to the 
King's friends he alledged, that ** it was the act of the Army, and 
* not his own F;“ that “ he would ſerve the King as long as he 
& could do it without his own ruin; but defired that it might 


% not be expected that be ſhould periſh for his ſake f.“ 


I Havs traced this event with ſome minuterieſs, as it abounds 


4 with curious information on the nature and irreſiſtible impulſe of 


popular commotions. We ſee a military Convention, for a 


time, rule the State; and ſoldiers were then the only Citizens: 


If this ſituation of things had continued, and there then exiſted an 

external force capable of bringing it to an end, the Government 

of England would have had no remote reſemblance to that of 
Egypt under the Mamalucs. We here ſee likewiſe the mutabi- 
lity and dangers of ſpurious repreſentations, choſen from the lower 
claſſes of the people: as we find the ſame individuals offering to 
compel their [+4 Fa to reſtore the King at one period, and in a 

very few months after actually compelling them to put an end to 
his life and the Monarchy, And the failure of Cidmwell in his 
original aim amounts to a proof that it is impoſſible, in the preſent 
ſtate of fociety, for any one, let his natural greatneſs be what it 
may, to conduct any change of government, by the means of 
popular commorions, to any end by him foreſeen and predeter- 
mined, He was able, indeed; to attain afterwards an elevation 
and preatneſs he had probably then never contemplated ; but, 
like Cæſar, he had always, the danger of aſſaſſination before bim; 

and his apprehenſions of it ſhew he had not, in this reſpeRt, 
the courage of the Roman. | | 


A 
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ON THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ORDER OF THE SUCTR9LON 
ESTABLISHED AT THE REVOLUTION, WITH THE PRINCE» 
PLE OF THE HEREDITARY SUCCESSION OF THE CROWN, 


% 


: 
o 
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THE Managers of the Houſe of commons, at the trial of Pr. 
bacheverel, contended, that by the Revolution the religion, the 


Ludlow, v. 1. p. 229. + WT C. p. 104 f Ludlow, v. . p. 230. 


liberties, 
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liberties, and the * Monarchy of England had been preſerved, 
It appears therefore to have been their opinion, that the meaſures 
relating to filling the Throne, and to the order of ſucceſſion then 

| eſtabliſhed, were neceſſary to the preſervation of the Monarchy j 
or that the perſons by whom they were effected acted on the prin- 
- ciples of à Defenſive Aſſociation, on which I have treated in the 
© body of this Tract; nor was there any thing in them adverſe to 


tte hereditary defcent of the Crown ; for if at that great criſis 


the Monarchy bad fallen (and they were all required to preſerve 
© Bt); the hereditary ſucceſſion muſt have been totally loſt, Nor are 
a ſeries of acts to be held inimical to a principle, or urged as 2 
: ent or ſet of precedents againſt it, which approximate to ĩis 
effects, as nearly as — in the exiſting circumſtances of 
things, or admit only the leaſt poſſible deviation from it. | 
Ius ſteps taken at the Revolution to regulate the Succeſſion 
were the following : firſt, The declaration of the abdication, and 
the conſequent vacancy of the Throne; ſecondly, The limitation 
of the Crown to Proteſtants ; thirdly, The placing William on 
the Throne with Mary; and fourthly, Veſting the royal power 
in him for life, in caſe he ſurvived her. The neceſſity of each of 
theſe for 'the preſervation of the Monarchy from a very apparent 
danger then threateaing it is to be ſhewn in order, 
Fits r, Men's minds were wrought up to an extraordinary pitch 
at tho time of the Revolution, on the ſubject of the danger of the 
© Proteſtant: religion. The moſt viſionary fearg of an attempt to 
introduce Popery had always been able to :nflame the people to 
the utmoſt. That danger then exiſted, perhaps for the firſt time, 
© fince the reign of Elizabeth, was real and evident. The contro- 
verſy which had been carried on againſt the Roman Church, 
” EXCLUSIVELY by the Clergy of the Eftabliſhment, with a degree 
of ſyſtem, of acuteneſs, and of eloquence, with wh.ch it never had 
been attacked before, by exhibiting its errors in ſuch ſtrong and 
- -multiplied points of view, had excited the minds of the people 
with new zeal againſt the errors of the Romiſh Church, and given, 
collaterally, no {mall degree of weight to the popular apprehen- 
fions of this danger, by that natural operation by which our aver- 
ſion to an object increaſes our fear of it. Hence while a Prince of 
the Papal Communionfatupon the Throne the Republicans would 
have been aided in pullin it.down, almoſt by the whole popolar 
force. The abdication of. James, therefore, preſerved the Mo- 
narchy from the apparent danger of an almoſt immediate fubyer- 
4 150 both theſe great events, the Reſtoration and Revelation (ſys Sir 
- Joſeph Jekyll), were the regal power and the rights of the people recovered.” 
(Trial]. James, by ſubſtituting a power not regal but deſpotic, in the place 
of regal power, ſuſpended its pre ſent, and endangered its futuro exiſtence. 


SECONDLY), 


(233. ) 

* SECOXDLY, It had alſo become neceſſary to quiet the alarms 
of the people, on account of the future dangers of religion, in 
order to deprive the Republican party entirely of this formidable 
_ engine. On this ground, the limitation of the Crown to Proteſtants 
x became neceſſary for perpetuating Kingly Government. | 

Tp1nDLY, Other dangers likewiſe, from the ſame quarter, 
were ſufficient to induce the nation to place William upon the 
Throne, together with Mary; ſor a popular revolution always 
diminiſhes ſpirit of ſubordination ; and Government ought 
always, after loch a ſhock, to be put in the ſtrongeſt ſtate its 

Coaſtitution permits, to guard againſt all further change. And 

in this caſe, as the neceſſity of having placed the ſceptre in William's 

hand was clearly demonſtrated by the event, it muſt be taken to 
have been apparent at the time; for in kule more than a year 
there appeared a neceſſity that his whole political vigour ſhould be 
armed with the whole kingly power to defeat the attempts of the 
Republicans in the Commons ® to undermine the conſtitutional 
powers of the Crown. 
FouxTHLY, Thus it was evidently requiſite, that during the 
joint ives of William and Mary the former ſhould be inveſted 
with the whole royal power. It is now to be ſhewn, that there 
was a. very probable neceſſity to induce the Convention to leave 
the kingly power to William for life. A ſtrong caſe in point 
plainly indicated that neceſſity, | | 
Is the reign of Henry of Caſtile, Ferdinand, then Prince of 

Arragon, had married the King's ſiſter Iſabella without his conſent. 
During his reign he regarded his brother-in-law as ſecretly plot- 

ting to deprive him of his Throne. His Queen had brought him 

a daughter, whoſe name was Joanna, to whom a large party of bis 

ſubjects believed his favourite, Count Bertran de la Cueva, to 

have been the real father : and King Henry, who was ſuppoſed 
incapable of begeiting children, was accuſed of having encouraged 
the adultery ot his wife, in order to impoſe a ſpurious: ſucce 
upon his people. | 

Ox the death of Henry, a large party declared for the Princeſs 

Iſabella his ited. who after a ſhort conteſt was eſtabliſhed on the 

Throne. Many of the Nobility were defirous of veſting the ſole 

adminiftration of the kingdom in the Queen; others far allowing 

to King Ferdinand, her huſband, an extremely limited and ſubor- 
dinate ſhare therein: thus Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the ſame 
circumſtances as William and Mary about a century after ; the 


« » 


-* The ſpirit of certain meaſures purſued by the majority vf the Commons 
in the firſt Parliament of Wilbam and Mary has been explained inthe Defrnce 
of the Letter attributed to Mr. Reeves, pe 72. note. ö 

Suicgiardini mentions her only by the name of a Bertramiglia; a name, 
1 ſuppofe, of contempt, given her by the party of Ferdmand in Spain, and de- 
ted from that of her putative father. ; a 
82 title 
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title of Joanna, the ſuppoſed-daughter of Henry, being till pre - 
. ferred by many of their ſubjects, and recognized alſo by the 
neighbouring King of Portugal. The ſimilarity of their conduct 
was as perfect as that of their fitgations : Ferdinand, in this proſ- 
= of being diſappointed in an object with which his ambition 
d long flatteted bim, entertained thoughts of returning to his 
own dominions, rather than be a Soyereign in name only in the 
now opulent kingdom of Caſtile. But Iſabella diſcouraged the 
party which was defirons of limiting his powers; and her efforts 
in his favour prevailed : he was admitted to the exerciſe of the 
ſovereigmy jointly and equally with her, 
| Two other circumſtances added to this fimilitgde of the ſitu- 
ations of rhe joint Sovereigns of Caſtile and of Britain at theſe 
reſpectiye periods, In the former kingdom, in alm ſt all the 
cities there were ſactions that kept up a kind of civil war 
% among themſelves, without paying any reſpect to the laws, ot 
«© regard 4p the royal authority “.“ The latter had recently 
been involved in the moſt dangerous internal commot:ions, in 
which the ſpirit of Republicaniſm, triumphant a few years betore, 
ſeemed to revive ; and theſe had been rather imperfęctly ſmo- 
red chan ſoppreſſed. For ſo violent were the tumults of the 
 Petinoners and Abhorrers in 1680, that nothing which preceded 
the Civil Wars (according to the teftimany of à cotemporary 
_ obſerver 1) more ſtrongly preſaged ſuch a calamity. They con- 
-yinued to the diffolution of the Parliament at Oxford, After that 
period, indeed, a remiſſion of the fever of the national ſpirit took 
pn bat ſo Httle reſembling a termination of it, that the pro- 
. Þability of its breaking out again with additional violence was 
- apparent. In the natural conſtitution, particular diſorders are 
ſeen to degenerate into others of a different ard far more dangerout 
character: and in Spain the ſimple ſpirit of fedition (for nothing 
appeared further at the firſt) became converted afterwards into 
that of a turbulent democracy; but in England, a large portion 
of ide latter had all along been diſcernibly mixed with the other 
- cauſes of diflention peculiar to the times. The danger of Eng- 
land, therefore, from the principles of democracy, was greater at 
the Revolution than that of Salle at the acceſſion of Ferdinand, 
if we had copied the errors of the latter kingdom. . 
Tus ſtuation of the new Sovereigns of the two States, with 
reſpect to the national churches, were alſo nearly the ſame. The 
Primate of Spain, the Archbiſhop of Toledo, had been very active 
in the party of T{abella and Ferdinand, but ultimately eſpouſed that 
of Joanna, The Archþiſhop of Canterbury had zealouſly oppoſed 
the uſurpation of James : the eyent of that oppoſition ſeems even 
to have finiſhed the alienation of the army and the nation from 
bim, and raiſed that ſpirit to its ultimate height which produced 
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the Revolution ; but he ger. the acceſſion of William and 
Mary. Iſabella, deſirous of conciliating the Biſhop of Toledo 


to her intereſt, ſet out herſelf io make him a viſit at Alcala. He 


ſent her word, that ** if ſhe entered the town at one gate he would 
go out at the other ®,” When Queen Mary, on her arrival in 
England, ſent to Archbiſhop Sancrott to requeſt his bleſſing, his 
anſwer was, that “ ſhe ſhould aſk her father's firſt T.“ 
Sven were the correſponding ſituations of perſons and circum- 
ſtances in the two kingdoms in theſe periods: in the firſt of which 
Ferdinand became * in Caſtile during the life of Iſabella 
e and one power; their names a 4 
alike to all acts; they received or diſpatched Ambaſfadors, raiſed 
armies,” and condytted their wars with the ſame authority g. 
Ferdinand was therefore only joined in the adminiſtration and 
title with Iſabella ; the former was excluſively veſted in William. 
At the death of Mary, William would therefore bave had ſome 
advantages in an attempt to retain his adminiſtration, if it had 
been made terminable with her life, which Ferdinand did nor 
ſſeſs. He was loth to retire to his kingdom of Arragon, ſmall 
— . of that of Caſtile, and where the royal power was 
extremely more limited by its conſtitutions and cuſtoms f. There 
was the ſame hazard that William would, with equal reluctance, 
have deſcended from the Throne of Great Britain to retite into 
Holland, where his power as Stadtholder had begun tg touer $ 
before he had acquired a Crown. 0 
In the calamities this arrangement of power at the acceſſion of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella brought in the event upon Caſtile and all 
Spain, and the others with which it was threatened, but from which 
it was providentially delivered, we ſhall fee a neceſſity able to have 
5 — anceſtors to continue William upon the Throne for 
life. On the arrival of Philip, the hulband of Joanna, daughter 
of Iſabella and Ferdinand, who ſucceeded to the Throne in her 


= 


own right on the death of ber mother, Ferdinand endeavoured 


in vain to maintain himſelf in the adminiſtration which be bad 


aſſumed. He was deprived of it by a very ſudden Revolution; 


but had the addreſs to ſtipulate for himſelf ſuch terms as muſt have 
impoveriſhed the kingdom. He ſoon recovered it by two events 
equivalent to another, When be was reſtored, the ſtrength of 
Goyernment wasnot reſtored with him: the long delay he affectedlyx 
made before his return; the factions occaſioned by the pretenfions. 


© of his competitor q the abſence of his ſuccellor at the time of his 


death; continued further to enfeeble it: a little after which, a 


faction of Levellers aroſe; the commonalty attacked the Nobility 


and Gentry, and, for a while, were nearly maſters of the king · 


* Univ, Hiſt. v. 2% P. 250. + Dalrymple, p. 2. 61, : 
$45 5 Guigciardini Venet. 2568, p. 270 4. | id. "> 
9 Univ, Huſt, v. 27. p. 321. I. 1. P. 343 L 10. 5 


(5 
doms of Caftile, Valentia, and Majorca. They trampled under. 
foot the authority of the King, and were governed by the baſeſt 
of the people: as Bodadilla, a cloth-worker, at Medina del 
„ Campo; Villeria, a inner, in Salamanca.” This is copied 
by Foulis from Sandoval. He afterwards continues, What 
« proſperity could they expect from their juntas, hen in the 
* great Aſſembly none durſt ſpeak but ſuch as one Pinelles, a 
& cloth-worker,-was pleaſed to order, by pointing io them with 
„ the rod of a uſurped authority *,” The object of the inſur- 
gents was to maſſacre the gentry, and to plunder all parties indiſ- 
Friminately T. This democratic inſurreign received alſo the 
ENS 1s Sy honours 


| 
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* Hiſtory of Plots, p. 129, 
' * rebellion commenced when Charles of Spain, who became Emperor 
{ ef Germany under the name of Charles the Fifth, came to the Throne. And 
there is much apparent connection, both in time and principle, between this 
and an inſurrection which broke out in his Imperial dominions; that of the 
Anabaptiſts, which deſolated ſeveral parts of Germany from 1524 to 1536, in 

which year Munſter was reduced, | 2 a 

Some particulars relating to this inſurrection of the Anabaptiſts are connected 
with the ſubject of this Tract; and I ſhall give them here, having omitted them 
in their proper place. Luther wrote his book De Libertate Cbriſſiana (On the 
Liberty of a Chriſtian) in 1520. In this work, in a rhetorical flight which 
might have been very well ſpared, he lays it down as a propoſition, that © « 
4 Chriflian man is maſter of everything, and is ſubjec to no one. (Bayle, art. 
% Anabaptiſts,”). - The utmoſt fault of this perhaps is, that he attempts to 
give a falſe elevation to the character of Chriſtianity, by one of the ambitieſa 
ornamenta, the high-ſounding principles of the Stoics, without ſufficiently limiting 
his meaning. The inſurrection in the Emperor's dominions in Spain muſt 
have excited much ferment in the ſpirits of the lower order of men in Germany. 
This facilitated the reception of the interpretation Muncer and his aſſociates 
gave to this propoſition of Luther. When theſe incendiaries founded upon it 
the unqualified rights of the Equality of Man, Luther ated againſt them with 
- Gngular zeal, The conſuſions raiſed by the Anabdptiſts in the Empire are 
entirely aſcribed by the Romaniſts to the fermentation of the minds of the 
people of the lower orders in Germany occaſioned by the Reformation. It is 
much more propcr!y to be called a diſeaſe of the times, as it broke forth firſt in 
a country where the faith of the Roman Church had not been attacked, and 
was excited there by the preaching Friars and Monks, Howell, Hiſt. Lewis 
XIII. p. 128). Everything ſhews us the migrating nature of theſe princi - 
ples. Aſter having made their firſt appearance in Spain in 1519, their ſecor.d 
in Germany in 1524, and been ſubdued there in 1536, they re- appeared in 
Ungland in 1549, in the reign of Edward the Sixth. Good ſeldom comes un- 
mixed. With the truths of the Reformation we were ſo unfortunate as to 
import ſome of the political fanaticifm of Muncer, Storch, and Stubner. This 
likewiſe furniſhes anether inſtance, in addition to the inſurrection under Wat 
Tyler, that it is the nature of this contagion, when it is brought out of one 
country into ar:gther, to lie dormant for ſome years beſore it breaks out; tbe 

eruption has always been unprovided fort and unexpeted, Hence, in all 
inſtances oſ. this kind, we ſee the neceſſity of a long continued vigilance againſt 
n. In the laſt ſcion but one of the Eflay, mention has been made of the 
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honours of conſecrat'on, like many others. Hiſtgry has preſerved 
to us the formulary which was made uſe of on this occaſion by a 
Prieft of Biſcay, which I tranſcribe : «© My brethren, I recom- 
« mend to you one Pater and one Ave Matig for the holy ſeditiou 


« and popular commotion, that it may never ceaſe .“ It con- 
tiaved from 1519 to 1621. | , 


Tavs the exiſtence of Monarchy was hazarded in Spain by the 5 


jealouſy of the Callilians, who, when they conſented to place an 
elfective ſceptre in the hand of Ferdinand, made the duration of 
his reign dependent on the life of his wife. By the conteſts for 
the ſapreme 
nums, and feeble diſputed adminiſtrations, the ſpirit of ſedition 
exiſting at his acceſſion ultimately became heightened into that of 
a turbulent democracy. With a liberal policy, and in effect more 


wer conſequent thereupon, the effective inter-reg- 


favourable to Monarchy, our anceſtors conferred the Crown on 
William for life. Republicaniſm had been ſubdued in England 


emmotions which broke ont in England in 2549 : their origin ought to lays 


been traced back to the Confinent. 


Notwithſtanding the length this note has run to, I muft make the following 
addition to it. In the ſecond Article of the Appendix it is obſerved, that the 
infurretion under Wa 
in France, prolonged 
centuries, And in like manner, the principal cauſe which hindered the 
Reformation being univerſal in Chriſtendom, involved its profeſſors in ſo many 
perſecutions, and cauſed ſo many- religious wars, appears to have been the 
lanaticiſm of Equality which diſgraced it almoſt at its firſt appearance in Ger- 
many. Nothing, ſays Guicciardini, © bas ſo much reſtrained its courſe as 
the diſcovery that the ſollowers of this doctrine were not leſs hoſtile to the 
* power of Princes than to the authority of the Roman Pontiff: by which it 
* has happened, that many Princes have been induced by their intereft to 
* prohibit the entrance of this centagion into their kingdoms with vigilance 
* and ſeverity. Lib. 13. p. 380. This hiſtorian died in the ſpring of the 
year in which Calvin was eſtabliſhed in Geneva, This jealouſy of which he 
makes mention muſt have ariſen ſolely from the comur otions of the Anabap- 
tiſts in Germany ; as thoſe of France, the Low Countries, and Scotland, did 
net take place until about twenty years after his death. 

＋ Bayle, art. Padilla, remark E. The accuracy cf this formulary may be 
depended upon ; he informs us, it is tranſlated word ſor word.“ The 
Biſhop of Zamora alſo declared their cauſe to be juſt. ard ih ir preterfors Loly, Ib. 


rem, C, 
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ylerin England, in imitation of that of the Jacquerie 
e ſemi-barbariſm of Europe between two and three 


The rebels in Valentia were “ reſolved to deſtroy all the Centry 3 which 
* occationed a hat-maker's wife, in St. Catherine's ſtreet, in the fame city, 


© ſeeing, ſome gentlemen go by, to ſhew them to her children and they 
* aſking the reaſon, ſhe replied, Becauſe when you come to be men, you 
* may fay that you have ſeen gentlemen.” (Las Cavalleres, Cavaliers.) 
We ſee this term had been applied to mark cut the objects of popular outrage. 
before 1641. Foulis, p. 130. from Sandoval, I. 6. ſ. 20: Of the indiſcriminate 
plunder we have a proof from a diſcourſe of the Biſcayan Prieſt mentioned 
tbove to his pariſhioners : he altered his ſentiments of the holineſs of the ſedi- 


ton after a viſit from the inſurgents, Brantome, Bayle, and Fouls, have each 
quoted it at length fi um Sandoval. 5 


but 
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© "Ws twenty-eight years before ; a term relatively recent: and'ii 


| 5 0 ſo. far from being on the decreaſe during that period, 
„io the latter years of Charles and in the whole reign of his 
ſucceſſor, received new vigour and extenfion. In ſuch circum. 


— 


fade, te have followed the ominous example of Caſtiſe mu 
; have bees t lubvert, not to ſupport, the monarchical part of the 
- Conſtitution. we 2 N 


Ira here what is laid down at the beginning of this arti. * 


* 
+ +4 


cle, that the Revolution was juſtified by a threefold neceſſity ; ; 


That of the preſervation of our religion; and that <4 of recovering 
„the regal power, and the rights of the people *.” It is the 
meaſures purſued for the ſecond purpoſe which are here excly. 
© fively conſidered. . The neceſſity then exiſting of a Revolution to 


recover the rights of the people is a different ſubject, and to be 


roved from different topics. What I had thought neceſſary to 


y on that branch of this compound ſubject + is contained in my | 


Defence of the Letter attributed to Mr. Reeves. 


* Sir Joſeph Jekyll. + F. 71, 72. 73, 74. 
; j 
4 
THE END. | 
” 1 
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